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FRIENDS OF SIR WALTER: UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS. 


BY W. FORBES GRAY. 


In a letter to his mother, penned in his seventeenth year, Sir Walter 
Scott remarks that ‘ writing to one’s friends is the next thing to 
seeing them.’ Scott was ever true to this precept. Even in the 
most crowded hours of life he kept his friendships in repair by 
faithful performance of the epistolary art. He did not always 
write well, but at any rate he constantly wrote to friends, and as 
he knew everybody worth knowing in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, it stands to reason that the correspondence 
received by him was not only uncommonly voluminous but absorb- 
ingly interesting. The bulk of it was carefully preserved at Abbots- 
ford, and Sir Walter, rightly surmising that posterity would value 
these letters, had many thousands of them bound up in more than 
a score of volumes. 

Much of this huge correspondence remains unpublished. Lock- 
hart, though he must have read it, made comparatively little use 
of it when writing his Life of Scott, probably because most of the 
friends of Sir Walter’s later years were still alive. In 1921 the 
letter-books at Abbotsford were sold. This transaction, however, 
did not seal the fate of the entire correspondence Scott had received 
from his friends, for recently, several hundreds of letters, many of 
them of first-class importance, were found stowed away in cabinets 
at Sir Walter’s residence on Tweedside. This collection has now 
found a permanent home in the National Library of Scotland (as 
indeed will the larger ultimately), where it is accessible to the 
public. In this article it is proposed to furnish some idea of the 
social and literary interest attaching to what, for convenience, may 
be called Scott’s unbound correspondence. Quotations will be 
given from a few letters addressed to Sir Walter by three of his 
most intimate friends. 

A man of fortune, a popular Yorkshire landlord, a renowned 
traveller and classicist, J. B. 8. Morritt, of Rokeby, needs no intro- 
duction to those acquainted with Scott’s life and writings. There 
is the authority of Lockhart for saying that Morritt was ‘ one of 
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the most accomplished men’ that ever shared the confidence of 
the author of Waverley. And towards the close of life Scott himself 
testified that ‘ Morritt is now one of my oldest, and, I believe, one 
of my sincerest friends—a man unequalled in the mixture of good 
sound sense, high literary cultivation, and the kindest and sweetest 
temper that ever graced a human bosom.’ The two men had much 
in common, and the relationship was unusually close. Morritt was 
admitted to the secret of the authorship of Waverley, and was often 
at Edinburgh and Abbotsford. Scott, on the other hand, was a 
frequent and honoured guest at Rokeby Park, one of the ‘ most 
enviable places ’ he had ever seen, and the sylvan beauty of whose 
surroundings he has immortalised in the poem of Rokeby, which is 
dedicated to the owner of the estate ‘in token of sincere friendship.’ 

Many of the letters that passed between Scott and Morritt are 
included in Lockhart’s Life of Scott and in the two volumes of 
Scott’s Familiar Letters. But, considering the light they shed 
upon English literary history, it is astonishing how many have not 
yet appeared in print. Morritt knew a very great deal of what 
was passing in the society of the leading men of letters of his time, 
and he seems to have made it his business to keep Scott well 
informed. It was probably from Morritt that Sir Walter learned 
most of the news concerning Byron’s affairs, which is the subject 
of part of the first epistle to be quoted in this article. The letter 
is undated, as many of Morritt’s are, but it must have been written 
in or soon after January, 1816, since the owner of Rokeby, in the 
opening paragraph, thanks Scott ‘ most heartily ’ for Pawl’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk, which was published in that month. 

Morritt writes that the work ‘interested and amused’ him 
‘very much, for everything connected with such a subject is 
interesting.’ Moreover, ‘ the account of the field of Waterloo ’ was 
‘very successful in exciting all the feelings you would wish.’ But 
Morritt, as became an observant traveller, takes exception to what 
Scott has to say regarding the Napoleonic depredations of art 
treasures at Dresden. ‘ There is one error in the account of French 
rapine which I have observed in other publications that have prob- 
ably misled you. You state that Bonaparte plundered the gallery 
of Dresden. I do not know whether he did not take one or two 
of the Dresden pictures, but certainly he took none of the very 
valuable pieces, all which I remembered well, and did not see at 
Paris.’ 

Morritt did not share Scott’s enthusiasm for Byron, though he 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 259 


wrote in superlative phrase of portions of Childe Harold. What 
repelled him most was Byron’s treatment of his wife. As regards 
the causes of the separation his sympathies were entirely with Lady 
Byron. Of this melancholy incident, which had just taken place, 
he writes scornfully to Scott : 


‘I am told Lady Byron is positively returned to her father, 
and declares she can no longer bear the misery of living with her 
mate whose ill-temper and profligacy of principle are what any one, 
I think, might have anticipated from the mind that gave a local 
habitation to Childe Harold and the other heroes of his imagination.’ 


Byron’s Siege of Corinth and Parisina were published in 1816. 
In another letter to Scott, also undated, Morritt dismisses both 
works contemptuously as ‘ terrible trash.’ His opinion of the former 
is interesting because he spoke from personal knowledge of Corinth, 
having visited the city during his travels in the years 1794-6 and 
written a pleasing account of it in his Letters (1914). The vivid 
realism of the poem does not seem to have impressed Morritt. In 
short, the greater part of the Siege of Corinth is ‘ worthy of nobody 
but the Bellman.’ Morritt is more merciful in his criticism of 
Parisina. It has ‘ good points,’ he tells Scott, ‘ but then it has a 
vein in which he (Byron) never, I think, indulged before. The 
grossness and sensual colouring of the amour in the first stanzas 
are more worthy of Tommy Moore little in his early days than of 
the noble lord in question.’ Such criticism, however, is rather 
purposeless, seeing that Byron himself was quite conscious of this 
defect. ‘Iam aware,’ he writes in the Advertisement of Parisina, 
‘that, in modern times, the delicacy or fastidiousness of the reader 
may deem such subjects unfit for the purpose of poetry.’ 

And from the poet Morritt turns again to the man and his 
separation from his wife. ‘I grieve at his (Byron’s) conduct to 
his wife, for she deserved a better fate, and by what you (Scott) 
say, he was not incapable of high and generous feeling . . . I hope 
they will keep asunder, their reunion would be worse than even 
that of your broken china.’ Morritt is here referring to a letter 
which Scott had sent him. It is printed in Familiar Letters, and 
contains these words: ‘ The very circumstances of éclat which have 
attended the separation will prevent them ever uniting again, for 
such breaches made up are like a china dish clasped, it has an 
appearance of union but has lost its value, and must always be 
precarious and insecure.’ 
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While on the subject of Byron’s domestic history, I may men- 
tion that the collection contains a letter, dated April 12, 1816, in 
which John Murray says he is sending Scott ‘a few copies of Lord 
B.’s address to his Lady—written since their unfortunate separation 
—the only poem he ever wrote to or upon her in his life.’ The 
piece referred to is ‘Fare Thee Well,’ with its plaintive opening 
lines : 

‘Fare thee well! and if for ever, 

Still for ever, fare thee well ; 

Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.’ 


Murray also enclosed a copy of ‘ A Sketch,’ a set of verses, which 
as he explains, ‘are upon a person such as described whom he 
(Byron) considers as having influenced Lady B. to her final step of 
separation.’ ‘These,’ the famous publisher adds, ‘ I do not circulate 
as they are painful to Lady Byron, who continues to honour me 
with her friendship. To you and to Blackwood only—whose zeal 
I can reward only by such attentions, have I sent this—though 
hereafter I dare say it will be published.’ 

The history of the ‘Sketch,’ which contains the following 
allusion to Lady Byron : 


‘Serenely purest of her sex that live, 
But wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive,’ 


is interesting. The poem was composed on March 29, 1816, the 
date being appended in most editions of Byron’s works. Next day 
the poet sent his ‘last night’s dream’ to Murray with the request 
that 50 copies be struck off ‘ for private distribution.’ Accordingly, 
the piece was put in type, and on a proof, dated April 12, Murray 
wrote: ‘ Correct with most particular care and print off 50 copies, 
and keep standing.’ 4 

Despite the fact that the ‘ Sketch,’ as well as ‘ Fare Thee Well,’ 
was to be printed ‘for private distribution ’, both somehow found 
their way into the public press. Murray’s prediction therefore came 
true with embarrassing suddenness. ‘Fare Thee Well’ and the 
‘Sketch’ were published on April 14 in the Champion, a Tory 
journal; and the other newspapers, ‘ on the plea that the mischief 
was out, one after the other took up the cry.’ The Courier, for 
instance, at first refused to print the ‘ Sketch,’ but ultimately found 
itself compelled ‘in the interest of its readers,’ to follow suit. 

1 Byron’s ‘ Works,’ 1900 ed., III, 540. 
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The publication of the poems caused almost as much commotion 
as did the ‘ Weeping’ lines in 1814. Wordsworth, who received 
an early copy of the Champion containing ‘ Fare Thee Well’ and 
the ‘Sketch,’ denounced their author in unmeasured terms. He 
declared that Byron ‘ was insane’; that the ‘Sketch’ was ‘ the 
Billingsgate of Bedlam,’ and ‘ Fare Thee Well,’ ‘ wretched doggerel, 
disgusting in sentiment, and in execution contemptible.’ When 
Byron went abroad he gave the original MS. of the ‘Sketch’ to 
John Hanson, who wrote on it: ‘To be carefully preserved.’ It 
is noteworthy that the text is sixteen lines shorter than the printed 
one. The latter probably followed a version in Mrs. Leigh’s hand- 
writing which contains alterations and additions in Byron’s script.? 

But to return to Morritt’s letter. In the concluding portion, 
the owner of Rokeby offers his services to Scott, who was then 
pondering the question of sending his elder son Walter to an English 
public school. Morritt writes : 


‘Now as to your intentions about Walter, for whom you seem 
inclined to provide a school in the South, I will make it my business 
to learn something of the schools in question, but as far as I now 
know, I should—if the Expence falls within your plan, and also 
excluding other considerations of distance and inconvenience—I 
should, I say, have no hesitation in recommending Winchester.’ 


Scott, however, abandoned the idea. In November, 1816, he 
informs Morritt that young Walter is pursuing his studies at home. 
‘I have settled Walter tightly to his Greek and Latin, to which 
we add French, Italian, and the elements of mathematics.’ 

In the same month Scott told Morritt that he would receive in 
a day or two, the Tales of My Landlord. The work, which included 
the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, was published in December, 
and in our next letter Morritt acknowledges having ‘ received the 
Tales collected by our worthy friend, Mr. Cleishbotham.’ Further, 
he has been ‘so busily employed in reading and enjoying’ the 
novels, ‘as well as in entertaining a house full of company’ that 
he has ‘ done nothing else since.’ Morritt’s impressions are wholly 
favourable. 


‘The said Tales are very amusing and particularly so to me 
from the sort of historical picture they give of manners long gone 
by yet which your materials and imagination enable you to paint 
with so much truth. The old covenanting Lowlander of the West 


1K. C. Mayne, ‘Life’ of Byron, 1912, II, 39-40. 
2 Byron’s ‘ Works,’ 1900 ed., ITI, 540. 
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was the only strongly marked character that had never been fairly 
drawn in prose or verse, and which yet was the native growth of 
Scotland. Gilfillan (Waverley) and mine host of the candlestick 
were admirable sketches, but we wanted a finished picture. To 
me that picture is very valuable, for I was not at all well acquainted 
with the parties described. .. . Nobody here but myself has yet 
read further than the first Tale, and from the delight already pro- 
duced by Hobbie Elliot and the Black Dwarf himself, I augur well 
of the general impression they will make.’ 


From the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality Morritt passes to the 
third canto of Childe Harold, Scott’s critique of which, in the 
Quarterly Review, brought Byron ‘as much gratification as any 
composition of that nature could give.’ Morritt, however, was in 
some respects better equipped than Scott for appraising the third 
canto, inasmuch as he had visited most of the scenes depicted in 
the poem, and could therefore enter into the feelings of the author. 
And he, who had unsparingly condemned the Siege of Corinth, was 
distinctly appreciative of the third canto of Childe Harold. 


‘I have read Childe Harold, third canto, wondering at it and at 
myself for the feelings it excited. In truth, Genius like his (Byron’s) 
is a potent Enchanter. Here is a poem that tells us nothing but 
what every body knew before, without plan, without incident, 
without story, without one feeling perhaps in which we should not 
trouble to participate, and yet by the mere force of mental energy 
and commanding diction we are made to sympathise more deeply 
with those feelings and with the writer than we have done with 
almost any other, however engaging. The force and condensation 
and originality of his thoughts in this Canto are really surprising. 
Even where he soars into nonsense, which is sometimes the case, 
the stanza only seems labouring with thought and feelings for which 
he cannot find expression. What a creature he is! and, good 
heaven, what a mind is his!’ 


This is sound criticism of Byron’s maturer work. Competent 
judges have always differed, and no doubt will continue to differ, 
regarding Byron’s poetic rank, but many stanzas of Childe Harold, 
as Morritt clearly divined, will live as long as the English tongue. 

But high appreciation of the third canto of Childe Harold is not 
allowed to disturb the equilibrium of Morritt’s critical faculty. 
When he turns his attention to Don Juan his estimate is very differ- 
ent. Here, as in Parisina, it is deflection from the moral standard 
that receives Morritt’s severe condemnation. ‘Have you read 
Don Juan?’ he asks Scott. Then he adds pathetically: ‘How 
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must indulged profligacy have hardened and debased Byron’s mind 
since the manly and spirited strictures on Moore and Lewis which 
he made in the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Then much 
of the feeling of his heart was evidently right, even where the appli- 
cation of his satire was inconsiderate and boyish. Now taste, 
feeling and even genius are lowered and degraded in the sty of 
Sensuality, and all that promised to redeem his fame, only marks 
the depth of the pollution.’ The judgment is not discriminative : 
Don Juan has redeeming qualities. Morritt forgot that underlying 
all the cynicism and declension there is vision of a high order, 
splendour too, and a note of triumph. 


The unbound correspondence found in the cabinets at Abbots- 
ford contains numerous delightful letters of Lady Louisa Stuart, 
but for the present I confine myself to one. There is singular 
appropriateness in quoting from an epistle of that accomplished 
gentlewoman, for she added a joy to Scott’s life when she introduced 
Morritt to him. As I have tried to show in my book Scott in 
Sunshine and Shadow, the dominant interest of Lady Louisa’s life, 
certainly during the middle period, was her friendship with Scott. 
And the latter, for his part, fully acknowledged the debt he owed 
to one who never flattered, but rested appreciation of his genius on 
knowledge, insight, and sane criticism. The following passages are 
taken from one of Lady Louisa’s epistles to Scott when the latter 
was at the zenith of his fame and prosperity. It is dated July 2, 
1825, and was written from her London home in Gloucester Place. 
Lady Louisa has been reading the newly published Tales of the 
Crusaders (The Betrothed and The Talisman) and hastens to send 
the author her first impressions, in the course of which she dilates 
on the healing virtues of the Lee-penny, which forms the subject 
of one of Scott’s notes in The Talisman. 


‘Dear Sir WALTER,—I know I am doing a troublesome, imper- 
tinent thing, yet I cannot help writing you a line to say how much 
I like the Crusaders. Your long pause has been se reculer pour 
mieux sauter, for they soar far above their immediate predecessors 
and approach the height of Ivanhoe; especially the Talisman, in 
which I rejoice to find the Lee-penny, because I heard the whole 
history of that from Mr. Lockhart himself, with whom I once 
chanced to dine in company some years ago: not the actual Laird 
of Lee, I believe, but his brother, who, however, lived at the family 
seat and had the penny in his custody, so was often called, he told 
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us, from dinner and cards, if not from kirk and market, to perform 
the ceremony of dipping it with his own hands in the water which 
the country people came to fetch, even from Cumberland and 
Durham. They had no faith in its virtue unless he personally 
officiated.’ 


In her next paragraph Lady Louisa Stuart, with charming dis- 
cursiveness, alludes to a topic which must have been gratifying to 
Scott’s paternal feelings—the rescuing by his elder son Walter of 
a drowning lady. Here is how Lady Louisa introduces the subject : 


‘ Apropos of chivalry, were not you delighted with your son’s 
knightly deed in rescuing the drowning lady ? What a pity that 
his being already married should have barred all the proper conse- 
quences and spoiled a legitimate romance at its outset ; or at least 
made it tragical, for to be sure she must have fallen in love with 
her preserver before she knew how he was circumstanced. Seriously 
though, such an act is a feather in a man’s cap, as it shows a presence 
of mind and promptitude going beyond obedience to mere impulse. 
Every body would have wished to save her, but most people (would) 
have stood staring till too late. The newspapers did not fail to 
mention whose son the young hero was with a note of admiration ; 
and it certainly is comical that he should enact the Saladin and 
de Lacy you are called upon to create.’ 


The mention of Saladin and de Lacy brings Lady Louisa back 
to the two novels in which these characters occur. She offers 
further comment. 


‘I had no suspicion of the former (i.e., Saladin) either in the 
Emir or the Physician; he burst upon me quite by surprise. 
Both are wonderfully well managed; the desart [sic] too—the 
fountain that refreshes one as one reads . . . Morolt, Archbishop 
Baldwin and many other things in the Betrothed have great charms 
in my eyes. And I am particularly glad of the ballads, address to 
Ahriman, etc., having gone without any verse for a great while. 
It has not come in my way to hear what others think or say on the 
subject, therefore I only give my own simple opinion for as little 
as it may be worth.’ 


Lady Louisa ends her long letter with a genial reference to 
Morritt’s domestic life, of which she spoke with authority, being 
frequently a guest at Rokeby. 


‘Mr. Morritt’s niece is in better health than she was, indeed so 
far improved that I hope she will now do well. She and her sister 
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are very fine girls, so well bred in all senses of the word, so pleasing 
in manners and conversation, that he has reason to be proud of 
his method of training. He seems highly satisfied with his nephew 
also, in point of character and conduct; but he looks terribly 
delicate and has been very ill most of the spring; at present is 
gaining a little ground. 

‘ Will you remember me most kindly always to Lady Scott and 
Mrs. Lockhart, and ever believe me, very truly yours, L. Stuart.’ 


My last letter is by another esteemed correspondent of Sir 
Walter—Mrs. Hughes of Uffington. We have already seen how 
Morritt interested himself in Scott’s educational plans for his son 
Walter. Mrs. Hughes similarly bestirred herself on behalf of 
Charles Scott when he was about to become a student at Oxford. 
The letter, which is dated, Uffington, August 23, 1824, emphasises 
Mrs. Hughes’s goodness of heart, likewise that of her son. She 
writes : 


‘My Dear Sm Watter,—I am desired by my son to enquire 
in what way he can be of service to Mr. Scott on his coming to 
Oxford and to assure you that nothing will give him so much 
pleasure as to find himself useful on that occasion. Our house is 
18 miles from Oxford, and if Mr. Scott would come to Uffington 
first, my son would accompany him to Oxford. Should that not 
suit his plan, my son will meet him on any day he will appoint, and 
do his best to settle him. ... In short, my dear Sir, you cannot 
oblige us more than by finding some way in which we can be able 
to show Mr. Scott attention, and convince him that he will have 
friends at a distance of 18 miles, who would wish him to consider 
their house as a home whenever it may suit him to come to them.’ 


Charles Scott duly went up to Oxford, and found the Hughes’s 
home at Uffington as it had been represented to his father. And 
Sir Walter was grateful to ‘ good Mrs. Hughes’ and her son, as we 
gather from a letter he sent to the lady on November 14, 1824. 
‘I am very much indebted,’ he writes, ‘to Mr. Hughes (the son) 
for his kindness to Charles, of which I hope the youngster will 
endeavour to deserve the continuance’ (Familiar Letters, vol. 11, 
p. 221). 
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SCOTT AND SHORTREED IN LIDDESDALE. 
BY W. E. WILSON. 


Scorr’s acquaintance with the ballad literature of the Border began 
at a very early age, for, in his all too short autobiographical sketch 
which Lockhart prefixed to the Life, Scott tells us that ‘ the local 
information, which I conceive had some share in forming my future 
taste and pursuits, I derived from the old songs and tales which 
then formed the amusement of a retired country family. My 
grandmother, in whose youth the old Border depredations were 
matter of recent tradition, used to tell me many a tale of Wat of 
Harden, Wight Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dod- 
head and other heroes.—Merry men all, of the persuasion and 
calling of Robin Hood and Little John.’ Reading these lines it 
requires little imagination to picture the youngster at his grand- 
mother’s knee drinking in the tales of the old fighting days in the 
Border. The story of Kinmont Willie’s rescue from Carlisle 
Castle might well move any boy who heard it. 

Scott’s interest in the subject continued throughout his school- 
days. His school-fellow John Irving tells us that ‘he (Scott) 
began early to collect old ballads, and as my mother could repeat 
a great many he used to come and learn those she could recite to 
him. He used to get all the copies of these ballads he could and 
select the best.’ These copies in his own handwriting filled six little 
volumes and were still, Lockhart tell us, preserved at Abbotsford. 
In his University career with its broadening interests and outlook, 
vacation visits to various places on both sides of the Border gave a 
further stimulus to his researches. We read of visits to Kippilaw 
in the shade of the Eildon Hills, to Rosebank near Kelso, to Wooler 
and Flodden Field, and to Hexham and the Roman Wall. Needless 
to say, he was greatly impressed by the remains of the greatness of 
Rome’s rule and power in Britain. It was after one of these 
excursions and when he had just been called to the Bar in 1792 
that he attended a County Court dinner at Jedburgh and was intro- 
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duced to Robert 8. Shortreed, Sheriff Substitute of Roxburghshire.? 
The two men seem to have taken to one another at once and a 
warm friendship developed between them which was only broken 
by Shortreed’s death in 1829. What attracted Scott to the Sheriff 
Substitute was not only the latter’s genial disposition, but his wide 
knowledge of the history, antiquities, and literature of the district. 
Especially was Scott delighted to meet one who knew so much 
concerning the ballads of the Border, and when he found that Short- 
reed knew Liddesdale well and knew people there who were able 
to repeat ballads which had never hitherto found their way into 
print, it was not difficult to arrange for a raid, on peaceful lines, in 
search of these precious relics of our old poetic literature, and Scott, 
as will be seen later, was fortunate enough to meet in Liddesdale 
a native who had copied out as many of the local ballads as he had 
heard recited. For seven successive years the two enthusiasts 
spent several days each year in visiting every nook and corner of 
the district, and Scott entered upon these excursions with all the 
zest of a traveller who is about to explore an unknown country. 

Shortreed does not state by what route the travellers entered 
Liddesdale. If they went by the hill road known as the ‘ Note 
o’ the Gate’ (the name is a standing puzzle to antiquaries), they 
would pass close to the farm-house of Hyndlee, the residence of 
James Davidson, which stands just where the road begins to ascend 
over the watershed. It is possible, however, that they went 
by a road a little farther north called the ‘ Limekiln edge.’ This 
would take them down the Whitterhope Burn and bring them 
practically to the door of Millburnholm farm-house. 


II. 


Liddesdale,? which forms the southern corner of Roxburghshire, 
the dale watered by the River Liddel, is a land of great stretches 
of rolling moorland culminating on either side in hills rising to from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. At the period of Scott’s visit it was a widely 
different place from what it had been two centuries previously, 
and it has greatly changed in the hundred and thirty years that 
have elapsed since Scott and Shortreed’s raids, at least so far as 
the nature and habits of the occupants are concerned. 


1 The nearest English equivalent to a Sheriff and his Substitute is a County 
Court Judge. 

2 * Without doubt its original title was Lyddel, in other words, the Dale of the 
River Lyd. By adding apostrophe “s ” it became Lyd’s del and is so pronounced 
in the district to this day."—The Border Line, by J. Logan Mack, p. 118. 
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It is an old land of war. Its proximity to the Border Line 
made it, in the sixteenth century and earlier, the scene of many 
a foray; for the dwellers on one side of the Line considered it 
almost a righteous act to raid the enemy on the other side and 
‘harry his gear.’ The district was far from the seats of central 
government in either kingdom, and fifty peel towers raised their 
grey walls throughout the dale, mute testimony to the insecurity 
of life and limb, and bearing witness to the fact that every man 
was a law to himself. Not one of these towers now remains save 
the grim castle of Hermitage at the head of the dale—Hermitage 
to which Mary Stuart rode from Jedburgh on an October day in 
1566 to visit her Warden of the Middle Marches—her Bothwell who 
had been wounded in a scrap with a Border freebooter. The Union 
of the Crowns and the gradual establishment of more settled govern- 
ment brought more peaceful times to Liddesdale, but its evil repu- 
tation died slowly. The stage coach routes shunned it, and the 
absence of decent roads secured for it an isolation which conduced 
to the preservation of some of the less obnoxious characteristics of 
an earlier age, chief among them a sturdy independence. The 
same conditions helped also to retain in the memory of the inhabit- 
ants many of the old ballads which celebrated the exploits of their 
ancestors. 

The making of good roads, bringing greater accessibility, 
made a wondrous change in Liddesdale. From being the most 
turbulent and lawless district in Scotland it is now the most 
peaceful. Crime is practically unknown and the stranger may 
wander over its moors at any hour of the day or night and experience 
nothing more than the friendly salutation of some native delivered 
with a dialectal intonation peculiar to the district and pleasant 
to the ear. Its sole industry is sheep-farming, carried on by a 
shrewd, virile and kindly race. 


II. 


Much has been written on the question of who was the prototype 
of Dandie Dinmont, but Scott himself plainly declares in a note 
to the twenty-third chapter of Guy Mamnnering that the character 
was drawn from no individual, and he further states that ‘a dozen 
at least of stout Liddesdale yeomen . . . might lay claim to be 
the prototype of the rough, but faithful, hospitable, and generous 
farmer.’ This is undoubtedly true, for many of Dinmont’s charac- 
teristics were common to the Liddesdale farmers of the time. These 
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traits were a fierce independence, hardness in driving a bargain, 
generous social hospitality, and sometimes an unfortunate predilec- 
tion for litigation. ‘Ma richts ’"—my rights—was the stronghold 
in which these stout hearts entrenched themselves, and any attack 
on that fortress was certain to meet with stubborn resistance and, 
possibly, vigorous counter-attack. 

There can be little doubt that the first Liddesdale farmer whom 
Scott met in his first raid, Willie Elliot of Millburnholm, stood for 
some of the features of Dandie. He was of a type new to Scott, 
who thus could not fail to notice the little odd facets of manner and 
speech which became apparent while Scott was under Elliot’s 
hospitable roof. Lockhart, who knew what he was writing about, 
states that the parents of Willie Laidlaw, the author of Lucy’s 
Flittin, supplied some features for the portrait of Dandie and his 
wife, but the finished picture was certainly a composite one. 

It is curious that the individual who is more often referred to 
than any other as the original Dandie Dinmont, namely James 
Davidson the farmer of Hyndlee, never came into personal contact 
with Scott until some time after the publication of the novel. In the 
narrative appended herewith Shortreed relates the circumstances 
under which they met. In addition to being a breeder of dogs, 
Davidson must have exhibited some of the characteristics of Dandie, 
and this doubtless led neighbouring lairds and such-like, possibly 
even Shortreed himself, who lived only some dozen miles from 
Hyndlee, to see in Dandie a likeness of Davidson. The latter thus 
came to be looked on locally as the original of Scott’s creation. 
The worthy farmer does not seem to have found Guy Mannering 
exhilarating, for Dr. Crockett in his excellent book The Scott 
Originals tells that Mrs. Davidson read the work to her husband, 
but he always fell asleep while she was reading it. 


a¥. 


Robert Shortreed was born in 1762. He married in 1795 and 
had a large family, and Scott’s Journal shows that with characteris- 
tic kindliness of heart he took a warm interest in the members of 
it and helped at least one of the sons in his career. Shortreed 
talked much to his children of his excursions with Scott, and his 
son John had the foresight to see that an account of their journeys 
at first hand might be valuable and interesting. Accordingly he 
wrote down, in a form not unlike the modern interview, all that 
his father had to say on the subject. This he sent to Lockhart 
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who makes several quotations from it, but it has not hitherto been 
printed in eaxtenso. Lockhart’s quotations are to be found in 
Chapter VII of the Life, but many of the experiences related in 
Shortreed’s narrative were already familiar to him through conver- 
sations with Shortreed and doubtless with Sir Walter himself. In 
a footnote Lockhart tells that he ‘ had many opportunities of hearing 
Shortreed’s stories from his own lips, having often been under his 
hospitable roof in company with Sir Walter, who to the last was 
always his old friend’s guest when business took him to Jedburgh.’ 
There is no reference in the MS. to the delicious story which Lockhart 
tells of family worship being rudely interrupted by the sudden 
arrival of a keg of ‘run’ brandy. The phrase ‘slung about his 
neck like Johnny Gilpin’s bottle,’ which Lockhart uses in his des- 
cription of Sir Walter’s progress homeward with the ancient war 
horn, does not occur in Shortreed, nor does the phrase ‘ just to lay 
the stomach ’ appear in the reference to devilled ducks and London 
porter. 

Indeed, Lockhart’s use of the material is just enough to bring 
out the individual value of the Dialogue on which he drew. It is 
curious to note how constantly he retouches the phrases of the 
original, condensing, re-arranging, even adding a further Scottish 
idiom to enhance the flavour. 

Shortreed’s manuscript is now among the Abbotsford Papers 
in the National Library of Scotland. Through the courtesy of the 
custodians of that institution I have been able to copy it and it is 
here appended. It is a racy narrative, and the impression one 
derives is of high animal spirits, mirth and jest and jollity. Much 
liquor seems to have been consumed, but it was an age of heavy 
drinking which did not always mean drunkenness, and Shortreed 
is careful to point out that his companion was not often ‘fou.’ 

What Scott thought of Shortreed is to be seen in the generous 
words he wrote in his Journal under date July 9, 1929: 


‘Heard of the death of poor Bob Shortreed, the companion of 
many a long ride among the hills in quest of ballads. He was a 
merry companion, a good singer and mimic, and full of Scottish 
drollery. In his company and under his guidance, I was able to 
see much of rural society in the mountains which I could not other- 
wise have attained and which I have made my use of. He was in 
addition a man of worth and character. ... So glide our friends 
from us. Hac pena diu viventibus.’ 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH MY FATHER ON THE SUBJECT OF HIS ToURS 
witH Siz WALTER Scott 1n LIDDESDALE. 


Written in June, 1824. 
J. E. SHORTREED. 


J. E. 8S. ‘I have long you know, Father, been desirious to get 
some account from you of the Journey made by Sir Walter Scott 
and you into Liddesdale and the West Country in quest of the 
materials for the Border Minstrelsy and indeed, as appears from the 
presentation on a Copy of his Poetical Works which he lately gave 
you, for all his works together.’ 

FATHER. ‘ Nothing can afford me greater pleasure, John, and 
I’m ready when you like.’ 

J. E. s. ‘ Well, Sir ’— 

FATHER. ‘ We made Seven raids a’ thegither, and our first 
expedition was in the Autumn of 1792. I had been introduced to 
Sir Walter a few days before, by my Cousin Charles Kerr of Abbot- 
rule, ata Michaellmas head court in Jedburgh. I think Sir Walter 
asked me to guide him into Liddesdale, Charles Kerr probably having 
told him that I was intimately acquainted with the Country, and 
wi’ maist feck o’ the fouk in’t. Sir Walter had just passed 
Advocate, I was then little more than one and Twenty. We set 
out from Abbotrule on horseback; Sir Walter was mounted on a 
hack belonging to auld Bob Leck, and I was carried by a pony of 
Charles’ who by the way was to ha’ gane wi’ us, but he “ Tuick the 
Sheaf frae the mare ” again, somehow, and it was just as well, for 
he coudna hae dune as we did. I had fixed that our headquarters 
should be at Cleugh-head or Whithaugh, and that we should dine 
the first day, (in the ingangin’) at Millburnholm. Accordingly I 
wrote to Willie (Elliot) o’ Millburn—(his wife Betty was my Cousin 
German) that Mr. Scott the Advocate and I, were coming to take 
pot luck wi’ him on such a day. Advocates in thae days warna 
sae plenty, and they war lookit on as very great men, in Liddesdale 
at any rate. So away we set, and on our getting to Millburn were 
recd. at the door most kindly, by Willie himsel, who came out to 
take our horses to the stable—a’ the fouk about the toun ? being 
engaged wi’ the bog-hay or some such thing. Leaving Sir Walter 
to hobble about on the bit terrace before the door, Willie and I 
gaed to the stable thegither. When we were there Willie (keekin’ 
out by the Edge o’ the door-check at Sir Walter) said to me in a 
lowish tone o’ Voice as if afraid he wad be overheard—‘ Lord Bob ! 
is that Mr. Scott the advocate |! ’—‘‘ Aye ” qow’ I, “‘ Willie lad, that’s 
just Mr. Scott, the advocate! ”—‘‘ Odd” quo’ Willie—gien his 
arm a rub, and his shouther a shrug like ane relieved from some 


1 Maist feck=majority. 2 Farm buildings. 
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embarrassment—“ the Deil ha’ me if I’se a bit fear’d for that fallow, 
he’s just sich anither chield as oursels I think.” ’ 

J. E. 8s. “ That was Dandie Dinmont to the very life.’ 

FATHER. ‘Exactly what Dandie wd. ha’ said, and indeed it 
was just Dandie speaking, for, from what passed between Sir 
Walter and me some time ago, there cannot be a doubt that he had 
Willie o’ Millburn in his eye when he drew the Character. It may 
be three or four years syne that Sir W. when talking to me of 
Liddesdale said—‘ And how does our old friend Willie o’ Millburn 
get on now, Bob?” “ Very badly I understand Sir Walter ” said 
I “he’s very much sunk in the Estimation of his acquaintances 
since you and I kenned him lang ago!” “I’m very sorry to hear 
it” sd. Sir Wr. “for he was then a most respectable fellow, and 
possessed of a great deal of plain honest kindness, and hospitality 
of disposition. And (his eye kindling up) when he got on the 
huge dreadnocht coat Bob, and took his mickle fairn 1 whip in his 
hand, he was by far the best Dandie Dinmont that I ever saw yet ! ” 
“Oh no! Sir Walter” I replied “J grant you the appearance o’ 
Willie dressed and accoutred as you describe, was very much 
that of Dandie, but he had littie or nane o’ Dandie’s gudeness 0’ 
heart. His wife Betty if you will, was a far better Aillie than Willie 
was a Dandie.” “ Now there” said Sir Walter” I disagree with 
you entirely. Betty was a lady.” “She might not be a lady Sir 
Walter, but she had often very much the spirit of one. What for 
instance can be more delicate or Ladylike than when she looks at 
Dandie’s pocket-booke as she was laying it bye, and says wi’ a glance 
at it ‘unless there was ony other way’—(that they could make a 
better return to Brown for his assistance to Dandie in the Moss 
than by their hospitality)?” “Yes” sd. Sir Walter “that was 
very pretty o’ Aillie to be sure ”’—and the Conversation dropt for 
you know he’s shy o’ talking o’ thae books.’ 

J. E. 8S. ‘ But we know there are many who will have it that 
Dandie Dinmont was out and out taken from Jamie Davidson of 
Hindlie.’ 2 

FATHER. ‘That’s nonsense—for in point of fact Sir Walter 
Scott never saw Jamie Davidson, till long after Guy Mannering 
was published—and I myself pointed Jamie out to him as the 
supposed Dandie Dinmont as he was standing glowerin’ among 
the Crowd on Jethart * Street ae market day, to see the Judge pass. 
I saw him tourin’ amang the fouk, wi’ his glazed hat on, and asked 
Sir Walter if he wad like to see Dandie Dinmont ? “ Of all things ” 
he replied “I never saw him.” So I pointed to where Jamie stude, 

1 T have failed to find the meaning of this word. It does not occur in Jamieson’s 


Scottish Dictionary or in Watson’s Roxburghshire Word Book. 
2 Now spelt Hyndlee. 3 Jedburgh. 
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put he coudna take him up cleverly for the throng. I thought Sir 
Walter wad maybe like to hae a claver wi’ him, so, when we got 
to the Inn I asked him if he wad care to speak wi’ Davidson ? 
Nothing would give him greater pleasure he said.—So I went in 
search o’ Jamie, whom I soon found, and told him that Mr. Scott 
the Sherra o’ Selkirkshire was wishin’ to see him.—‘‘ Weel ” quo’ 
Jamie ‘‘ I carena tho’ I do gang and see the fallow, but what the 
deil can he want wi me?” So down Jamie and I came and I 
introduced him to Sir Walter. But Lord Succoth was the Judge 
on that occasion, and no understandin’ that kind o’ thing, or at 
least no apparently carin’ for’t, he didna even ask Jamie to dine 
wi him, and I fancy Sir Walter made naething o’ him.’ 

J. E. Ss. ‘Yes he made something of him, for short though 
their interview was it was during it that'he pencilled off in Jamie 
Davidson the store-farmer who is represented coming up with his 
Shepherd Bauldie to the Wallace Inn, in the beginning of the First 
Tales of My Landlord and which appeared shortly after. Young 
Mr. Pringle of Whitebank was present at the Interview, and he 
told me that great part of what Jamie Davidson then said (for Sir 
Walter immediately entered into talk with him on the subject 
of Store-farming) is there not in substance merely, but that we have 
the actual words and phrases he made use of. ‘So much” sd. 
Mr. Pringle “is this the case, that on my first seeing ‘ the Black 
Dwarf,’ the moment I read the farmer’s ejaculation about the ill 
plight of ‘the Yowes and the lambs,’ I knew him to be Jamie 
Davidson, and felt assured that I was about to read what I had 
heard before. In short I was prepared for the whole scene.” ’ 

J. E. 8. ‘It may be worth while to notice that the Farmer is 
described as wearing a hat covered with waxcloth which is just 
the glazed hat you saw in the crowd.’ 

FATHER. ‘Sir Walter expressed himsel highly pleased I mind 
when we gaed away frae Millburn at nicht, wi’ our day’s entertain- 
ment. It was sae weel adapted to Willie’s rank and situation, 
and there was sick roughness ! o’ everything, and a’? gude o’ their 
kind—And then Willie himsel at the time I speak of, was a sensible, 
shrewd, decent conversable chield—and he had a Vast o’ bits o’ 
Stories and tales o’ the traditions and manners o’ the Country that 
he telled, and really vera weel.’ 

J. E. 8S. ‘Had you a hard drink?’ 

FATHER. ‘No. Willie wasna ony way particularly gien to 
drink at that time. He took his glass freely aneuch nae doubt, and 
Sir Walter he did sae too, as I did mysel. Oh aye! Sir Walter 
coud hae sitten till he was half glowerin’, just like other fouk. We 
gaed to Dr. Elliot’s at Cleugh-head to our beds that night, where 

1 Abundance. 2 All. 
VOL. LXXIII.—No. 435, N.S. 18 
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Sir Walter and I slept thegither, as indeed we aye did except when 
we were at Whithaugh, for fouk warna sae nice in those days. So 
that according to your friend George Currer, John, I may say | 
know the man, for I ha’ baith gane wi’ him and ridden wi’ hin, 
crackit wi’ him, eaten wi’ him and drunken wi’ him and sleepit 
wi’ him, all which George holds to be indispensably necessary to 
the formation of an acquaintance.’ 

J. E. s. ‘And how did Sir Walter obtain all the Liddesdale 
Ballads? Was it from recitation or how ?’ 

FATHER. ‘Not one o’ them was got from recitation, but the 
“Fray o’ Suport.” + Dr. Elliot of Cleugh-head had a great turn 
for that kind o’ lore himsel, and had collected a vast deal o’ the 
old Ballads o’ the Country for his own amusement, and when 
Sir Walter came in quest o’ that kind o’ thing, he got all that the 
Doctor then had collected, and seeing his great fondness for them, 
the Doctor was induced to exert himsel in gathering a great many 
more. I think with the exception o’ the Fray o’ Suport (and he 
had an imperfect set of it too) and a very few that had been printed 
before in the Hawick Museum,? they war all gotten in MS. from 
Dr. Elliot.—All our raids were made in the Autumn season but 
the one we undertook one year in the Spring—(and blirtin’,* snawy 
weather it was I mind) for the express purpose o’ hearing the air 
of the Fray o’ Suport, frae auld Jonathan Graham, the lang quaker 
as he was called. We went to Newlands where Dr. Elliott was 
then living, and a man and horse were sent ance errand for Jonathan, 
who came accordingly. He was a man upwards of eighty year auld 
I dare say. I'll never forget his appearance, tall, and sae thin as 
to be mair like a walking skeleton than a living being. Indeed ye 
wadna hae said, to have lookit at him, that he was a living creature, 
till he began to recite and then he fired up and got prodigiously 
animated. He spoke, or rather skraughed,* in a loud stentorian 
voice, which formed the oddest contrast imaginable wi’ his worn 
and emaciated figure. He had been a great repository o’ Ballads 
and traditions in his day, but his memory and other faculties war 
nearly gane by the time we saw him. He could eat little or nane 
poor creature, but he drank weel, and the Doctor and Sir Wr. filled 
him exceedingly fou o’ brandy—oh he was ill! Faith I thocht he 
wad die i’ our hands ance athegither, for he fainted clean away— 
but we got him carried out into the fresh air, and threw water on 
his auld wizened face, and rubbit him, and wrought on till he cam 
about again, and nae sooner was he better than he set to roaring 


1See Border Minstrelsy. 

2 The Poetical Museum: containing Songs and Poems on almost every subject, 
mostly from Periodical Publications. 12mo. George Caw, Hawick, 1784. 

® Boisterous. “ Screamed hoarsely. 
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the outlandish lilt again. He made the awfuest and uncoest howling 
sound I ever heard. It was a mixture o’ a sort o’ horrible and 
eldrich cries, and to hae lookt at him ye wad hae thocht it impossible 
they could come out o’ that dead trunk. He wad sune hae been 
as ill as ever again wi’ liquor, if we had let him, but we got him to 
his bed. He gaed his ways hame the neist mornin’, as he had 
come, after getting a gratuity from Sir Walter. He had gotten a 
sair fleg 1 wi’ the quaker’s swarfin’ 2 the night before, and was in 
an unco taking about him till he cam round again.’ 

J. E. S. ‘How far had the quaker come ?’ 

FATHER. ‘It wadna be less than 15 mile o’ gate, and it was just 
to hear him sing the Fray o’ Suport that we baith gaed into Liddisdale 
that time and sent for him. We had gotten the words of it from 
him before. That was the time too, that Sir Walter made one of 
his sketches of Hermitage Castle. It was taken from the side o’ 
Earnton * fell, and he stood all the time he took it to his knees in 
snow. But nothing then did him any harm.’ 

J. E. 8. ‘How long did you stay in the Country when you 
went on these journeys ?’ 

FATHER. ‘ Four or five days commonly, though I have seen it 
a week.’ 

J. E. Ss. ‘Then how did you occupy your time, for seeing Sir 
Wr. was saved the trouble of going about to collect the Ballads, 
you must have had a good deal on hand ?’ 

FATHER. ‘ Oh, we rade about visiting the scenes o’ remarkable 
occurrences, and roved away amang the fouk haill days at a time, for 
Sir Walter was very fond o’ mixing wi’ them, and by that means 
he became perfectly familiar wi’ their character and the manners 
0 the Country.’ 

J. E. 8. ‘He was not aware at that early period of what was 
within him.’ 

FATHER. ‘No, vera likely not, but he was makin’ himsel, he 
was laying the foundations o’ his future greatness.’ 

J. E. 8. ‘ How did you get the Musick of Jock o’ the Side, and 
Dick 0’ the Cow ?’ 

FATHER. ‘From the laird o’ Whithaugh—but I mind o’ our 
ridin’ away ae forenoon, may be 6 or 7 mile to auld Thomas 0” 
Twizelhope’s (pronounced Couzelhope) who was a great hand for 
musick, for no other reason than to see gin I had the richt lilt o’ 
Dick o’ the Cow, for Whithaugh wasna vera sure about it. Sae 
away we gaed to uncle Thamas as he was called, and after finding 
that I had the genuine lilt o’ the air, we had a gude snaiker ¢ o’ 
whisky punch wi’ him i’ the forenoon, out o’ a bit stroopit mug 


1 Fright. 2 Swoon. 3 On modern maps printed ‘ Arnton.’ 
“See note I, page 272. 
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that he ca’ad Wisdom, and which he had had for mair than 50 year, 
It made only tway or three spoonfuls o’ spirits, I forget which, 
He used to say that naebody could get drunk out o’ his wisdom, 
but he filled mae fouk fou wi’ it, than ony other body i’ the hail] 
parish, for a’ that. Oh aye! that was a kind o’ spree that we 
thocht naething 0’. I mind that day we visited Penton Linns (we 
dined that day at Frank Scoons o’ the Whitlayside) we had devilled 
ducks and London Porter at Cleugh-head at 6 i’ the morning, 
before we set out to Whithaugh to breakfast.’ 

J. E. 8. ‘I have heard Sir Walter talk o’ that. Your worthy 
host of the morning he added, before your return in the evening 
was electrified to such a degree as to be absolutely spherical on his 
horse’s back.’ 

FATHER. ‘And he might hae said into the bargain that, he 
himsel knockit a gill-stoup out o’ the Dr.’s hand, that he was gaen 
to hae toomed at——Toll bar i’ our hame Coming. Aye! we had 
great doings and then Sir Walter had sich an endless fund 0’ humour 
and drollery as never was the like. We never travelled ten yards 
thegither, that we warna either talkin’ or roarin’ and singin’. And 
he could suit himsel sae brawlie to the way o’ livin’ o’ everyone 
he was in the Company o’, just aye did as they did, and never made 
himsel the great man or shewed himsel off or apparently took the 
lead in the Company. I have seen him in all moods, in these 
jaunts—grave and gay, daft and serious, drunk and sober (the 
former however even in our wildest rambles very seldom), but fou 
or toom ! he wad aye hae been taen for a gentleman. He lookit 
excessively heavy and stupid when he was fou, but he never was 
but good-humoured and agreeable. 

‘In one of our expeditions we spent a haill day at Hermitage 
Castle, whiles danderin about the braes and lying doun on the banks 
o’ the water, and whiles attendin’ to half a dozen chields that we 
had wi’ us wi’ pickaxes and shovels to see gin we could licht on the 
Cowt o’ Keeldars’ grave.2 He was drowned in a pool o’ the water 
near hand the Castle, and, as the tradition went, was afterwards 
buried by the waterside there. We howkit ® in six or 7 difft. places 
that had the appearance of a grave but we made naething out. 
Sir Walter was very anxious to find the Cowts remains, for he was 
of a gigantick size, and he thocht there wad may be some auld- 
warld weapons buried along wi’ him. 

‘On a difft. year of our rambles we had another capital day 
at the auld Castle. Sir Walter had gotten leave frae Lord Dalkeith 

1 
. Boot eden’s ballad ‘ The Cowt of Keeldar, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
p. 290, vol. 3, Ed. 1821. Two stones near Hermitage Castle are now pointed out 


as the site of the cowt’s grave. 
3 Dug. 
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" to examine the Dungeon that the Flower o’ Chivalry cast Ramsay 
h. the Sheriff o’ Tiviotdale into, and he had written to me some time 
mM, § in the summer to desire Dr. Elliot to send men to clear away the 
ill rubbish and ha’ the place ready for breaking open when we came 


tie in, in the Autumn. This was done accordingly, (for the Dr. wad 
we hae gane through fire and water for him) and a’ was made ready 
ed for us to the breaking doun o’ a thin bit o’ the wa’, which was left 
1g, o’ purpose that it might be done in Sir Walter’s own presence. 

We took some of the men doun wi’ us again, and the moment the 
hy bit wa’ was knockit in, Sir Walter wi’ the greatest eagerness jumped 
ng into the Dungeon. He first threw out some handfuls o’ chaff, then 
his he found what we considered to be the bones of the unfortunate 

Sheriff, but they a’ mouller’t away as soon as ever they got the air 
he —and at last he cam on the bit o’ his horse’s bridle. They had 
= probably thrust down his horse’s trappings alang wi’ him, and 
ad likely he had contrived to live a day or two on the oat pickles that 


“s might popple down through the chinks o’ a stone trap-door that 
was fitted into one of the granary floors which were just over the 
Dungeon. 

= ‘It was that same season that Sir Walter got the large old 
ade Border Warhorn from Dr. Elliot, and which you may have seen 
the hangin’ in the Armoury at Abbotsford. He was very great I 
re: remember when he was made master o’ that relic. I believe it 
the was found in Hermitage Castle. The Doctor got it out o’ the 


fou clutches o’ ane o’ his farm servants who had used it mony a lang 
kit day as a Creesh 1 horn for his scythe! The man had neither kenned 
si nor cared ony thing about it, and when it was cleaned out again, 

it was never a hair the waur ye ken. It had been found in great 
es preservation, wi’ its original chain hoop and mouthpiece, all of 


iron, precisely as it is at present. He carried it hame slung across 
= his body a’ the way frae Liddesdale to Jethart, and I was entrusted 


the wi the safe Conduct o’ Sheriff Ramsay’s bridle-bit—what think 
we: ye by that now? To hae seen that man sae great as he’s now 
? ridin’ fu mair than Twenty mile wi’ an auld knowt’s horn hingin’ 
ae on him! But how says the Sang— 

wie “The feint o’ pride nae pride had he 

ild- te ee ee a 

day A lang-kail gully hang doon by his side 

eith And a grit muckle nowt horn to rowt on had he.” 

a And muckle and sair we rowted on’t, and wrought on wi’t “and 


ont hotched and blew wi’ might and main”—and mony “a blast 
baith loud and shrill.” Oh what pleasant days we spent, and 


1 Grease 
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what heaps o’ fun we had! And then it cost us a’ naething, q’ 
the nonsense we had—we never put our hands i’ our pouch for days 
thegether—for as for toll bars there war nane there i’ thae days 
and our haill charges were a feed o’ corn to our horses i’ the gangin’ 
and comin’ at Riccartoun Mill. 

‘He used to be a gude deal taen up wi’ Miss Jessie Scott 0’ 
Skelfhill, now Mrs. Laidlaw o’ Falnash, who at that time was a 
very fine-looking, blooming young lass. I remember o’ his being 
particularly smitten wi’ her ae day that we met her at Millbum 
where we dined that day. She was very becomingly dressed in a 
riding habit which was the Common fashion o’ the time, of a Stuff 
then much worn, a kind o’ blackish dotting on a grey ground, 
He talked o’ naething else amaist the haill way hame but Jessie 
Scott, and ca’ad her aye his nut-brown maid. We had gotten off 
that subject for a little though—now that I mind, for it was that 
same nicht (we war a wee haufcock,! or maybe mair) after we had 
gotten up the nine-stane-rig? and war jerryin on down to a place they 
ca’ Fawdoninch that Sir Walter’s beast played plop doun wi’ her 
nose in a moss hag, when we war i’ the very middle o’ “ Blythe 
Blythe and Merry was she,” which was a great favorite o’ his. 

* He likit to be at Whithaugh weel. Whithaugh ye see si’ wi’ a’ 
the plainness o’ manner imaginable, had a great deal o’ gentlemanly 
feeling about him, and was a man o’ great Common sense and 
information, and could crack about a great deal o’ things that Sir 
Walter likit weel to hear. We hae often sitten there till 2 or 3 
in the morning making fun and haverin’ and talkin’ nonsense and 
liltin’ and singin’ sangs at nae allowance ; and Whithaugh himsel 
bummin’ away on an auld fiddle wi’ only three strings as Sir Walter 
says (and he’ll be right) atween ilka story he telled, till we war a’ 
fairly tired, and gaed to our beds—and the neist day again we were 
at it as hard as ever. There was ane o’ the times that we were 
there, that our Cousin James Elliot 0’ Woolee * was wi’ us. After 
breakfasting about 9 o’clock, we had fa’an (fallen) acracking round 
the breakfast table. Whithaugh wi’ his Fiddle giving us a screed 
to fill up the pauses—if there were any—and had a’ gotten sae 
doun through into ’t that i’ the thrang o’ the discourse the servant 
lass unobserved cam and whuppit the table away frae afore our 
faces—and when we cam to gather oursels about there war the haill 
four o’ us sittin’ glourin’ i’ ane anither’s face at Twal o’Clock o’ 
the day. How the woman contrived to get away the table without 
our kenning, I hae never been Clever eneuch to find out to this day 


1 Not ‘ half seas over,’ but on the way to being so. The reference, of course, 
is to the trigger of a gun. 

2 A ridge near Millburnholm on which are the remains of a prehistoric stone 
circle. 

3 Now Wolflce. 
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yet—But sae it was. It was at Whithaugh that I pleased him sae 
muckle wi’ gangin’ ahint his bedroom door ae morning that I 
happened to be first up, and singing “ O sleep ye or wauk ye Jock 
o’ the Side.” He sprang ou’r the bed and cam to the door saying 
such a wakening was worth the whole journey. He was very wild 
about Jock o’ the Side then. We had just gotten the Ballad and 
the air, a bittie before. 

‘ As he stayed vera much in vacation time with his uncle Capt. 
Scott of Rosebank, he attended the Circuit courts at Jedburgh very 
regularly. I remember once—(shortly after I was appointed Sheriff 
Substitute), of his being counsel in an appeal Case which was pleaded 
before Lord Eskgrove, about a clier’t! cow. His client had sold the 
Cow to a man who having in reality repented of his bargain, insisted 
on her being taken back on the ground, however, that she had the 
cliers. Sir Walter contended that the Cow was perfectly sound. 
“T admit my Lord that she has a Cough, but that I maintain is 
nothing against her.” “Stap! Stap! Sir,” said old David Rae, 
“a Cough has she! a Coughin Coo man! and wha ever heard o’ 
a Coughin Coo? I hae a great deal o’ kye mysel and healthy kye 
too, but I never heard ane o’ them cough i’ my days. Ifshe coughs, 
Sir, she maun be diseased.” And sae Sir Walter lost his cause. 
He was rather sore upon the subject o’ the “ Coughin Coo,” but 
two or three days afterwards as we were gaen into Liddesdale, 
we saw the herd o’ Singdon’s kye feedin’ by the roadside and just 
as we passed the very finest of them was coughing away like any- 
thing. “Ha!” sd. I “ Walter, had Lord Eskgrove but seen and 
heard that a week ago, ye wadna hae lost your Case the other day.” 
He immediately exclaimed: “A Daniel come to judgement, yea 
a Daniel. Oh wise young Judge how doI honour thee! Oh noble 
Judge! Oh excellent young man! ” 

J. E. Ss. ‘That was very apt, but I believe for that matter he 
could have repeated the whole play, for I have heard that when 
he was a young man The Merchant of Venice and Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson were never out of his hand. Was his conversation Literary 
at the time we’re speaking of ?’ 

FATHER. ‘I canna weel tell you what his conversation was for 
he talked upon all subjects, and of everything under the sun, Law 
excepted, for even when I first knew him when he was just “ Off 
the irons,” and indeed during all the time we continued our Liddes- 
dale jaunts, I never heard a law phrase come out of his mouth, 
nor do I remember of his ever entering on a single legal discussion. 
No one could tell from his conversation, of what profession he was.’ 

J. E. s. ‘ What business carried you so often into Liddesdale ? 
One or two Seasons I’m sure might have sufficed to gather all the 

1 Cliers = a glandular disease of cattle. 
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Ballads, and the traditional information upon them which appears 
in the Minstrelsy.’ 

FATHER. ‘Qh he was aye picking up something new, and he 
was very fond o’ the Country and the Liddesdale fouk. He never 
almost passed a single Country body without speaking to them, 
and he often had long cracks wi’ them, and that’s the way (for he 
does the same thing yet) he gets sae mony o’ the phrases and queer 
words that ye see in his buiks—for mony is the odd thing, as ye 
ken, ane hears the Common fouk say. There’s nae doubt that baith 
the Country and its peculiar manners sat for their picture at that 
time, tho’ perhaps he wasna conscious to what purpose. I can 
trace the man he then was in hundreds o’ instances through all 
his works, and I meet every here and there wi’ words and phrases 
and turns o’ sentences that bring our blythe young days to my mind 
again.’ 

J. E. 8. ‘I suppose his manners have not altered much during 
the thirty-two years of your acquaintance ? ’ 

FATHER. ‘ Wonderfully little! He’s just the same hamely, 
easy, gudehumoured, simplemannered man I hae known him all 
alang. His character is mair formed now to be sure, and he hasna 
it may be sich an endless flow o’ gay spirits, but otherwise he’s 
the very same. Even in personal appearance he has altered as 
little as any man I know. By the way I may tell ye that I had on 
many 0’ our excursions a grey mare that I ca’ad Jean. She was a 
great favorite o’ his (ye ken he has a great liking to a’ animals) and, 
~ as we had bogs and mosses to cross every now and then, she often 
called forth his praise and wonder for the style and safety with 
which she never failed to carry me through them. It was poor 
Jean’s sagacity as a bog-pilot he had in his recollection when he 
painted that scene o’ Dandie Dinmont and Brown, on Dumple 
comin’ through the Spade-Edem 1 waste, I have no doubt, from what 
he himself said to me about her very lately. “That” said he 
“was the most astonishing brute for travelling among latches 
(bogs) amd moss hags that I ever saw. Many a time I remember 
when you used to give her the spur to make her go over a particular 
spot, she wd. resist most stoutly, and would actually pull the reins 
out of your hand, set down her nose and snuff along the latch side 
for some twenty yards, and at last spring across at a place where 
neither of us would ever have thought of trying her!” Now that 
was precisely the way that Dumple is described as doing.’ 

J. E. s. ‘ Yes, but he makes Dandie wiser in his generation 
than you were, for you remember he tells Brown that they “ maun 
cross Dumple at no rate.” ’ 

1 Spade Adam waste, a very bleak and desolate district lying to the north of 
Gilsland. 
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FATHER. ‘ Vera true—but that was after he had seen that 
Jean did far best when she got her ain way.’ 

y. E. 8. ‘Did Sir Walter keep a memorandum-book or take 
any notes, during your tours ?’ 

FATHER. ‘None that I ever saw. We had neither pens, nor 
ink, nor paper. But we had knives and they served the turn just 
as weel, for we took bits o’ Cuttings wi’ them, frae a broom Cowe,} 
or an aller,? or a hazel-bush, or whatever else might be at hand, 
and on thae bits o’ stick (maybe tway or three inches lang they 
were) he made a variety o’ notches, and these were the only memo- 
randa I ever saw him take or have, of any of the memorable spots 
he wished to preserve the recollection of, or any tradition connected 
wi them. And when he had notched them they were just slipt 
into our pockets, a’ heads and thraws.* When we cam hame frae 
some o’ our trips, I hae seen us have a’maist haill wallets fu’ o’ 
them—wud aneuch to mend a mill as Burns says. I coudna think 
what he meant by this at first, and when I asked him what a’ 
thae marked sticks were for, he said “these are my log-book, 
Bob!” ’ 

J. E. 8s. ‘This is most amazing—And are you aware that he 
ever made any after use of them ?’ 

FATHER. ‘ Yes I can satisfy ye on that point too. For I was 
frequently wi’ him at his Father’s house in Edinr. when he was 
preparing the Minstrelsy for publication, and I know, for I saw 1, 
that as he went along he very often had recourse to the notched sticks. 
He had them a’ hanging in their order above him, by a string alang 
the ceiling o’ his room—(as you'll see Rhubarb in a gardener’s 
house)—wi’ mony mae o’ the:same kind about the Highlands, for 
ye ken he used often to gang on travels there too, about that time. 
I never saw a pen in his hand nor a piece o’ paper a’ the times we 
were in Liddesdale thegither, or in any other o’ our Border rides, 
but twice, and that was when he took the two sketches that he 
made o’ Hermitage Castle; and the one sheet o’ paper he got 
frae Dr. Elliot, the other frae Willie o’ Millburn. 

‘I never laughed sae muckle at ony period o’ my life as I hae 
dune wi’ his brother Tam and him at their Father’s house in 
Edinburgh. It was just fun upon fun, and who to be the daftest, 
the haill afternoon. Tam was out o’ sicht the best laugher I ever 
met wi’, and what wi’ his uncommon spirits and Walter’s wit and 
drollery, we had rare work I can tell ye. Their father was exceed- 
ingly fond and indulgent apparently, and seemed to enjoy our mirth 
mightily, and sat and hotched * on his chair, and entered into a’ our 
jokes and nonsense wi’ great glee. Their mother was vera proud 


1 Bush. 2 Alder tree. 3 Heads and thraws = Mixed up. 
“ Shook with laughter. 
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o’ them too, as weel she might, but I think I’ve heard that Walter 
was the apple o’ her ee. 

‘ Ane o’ the daftest nichts we ever had thegither was when he 
came here to tell me o’ his approaching marriage. It was on the 
30 Sepr. 1797, the very nicht your brother James was born. He 
was married in the month o’ November following, I think. But 
the night I speak o’ he had landed at the Black Bull Inn frae 
Gilsland some time i’ the evening, and he sent for me to come and 
chat and sup wi’ him. I was out at a party but his messenger found 
me out, and I gaed my ways ou’r to the Inn to him. He was very 
glad to see me and insisted that I should spend the Evening wi’ 
him. I said I coudna possibly do that, as I was engaged. “ Tilly 
Vally ” said he “never mind that. You spend this evening with 
me. I'll take no denial and I'll go and get you off from your party.” 
We went accordingly down to Mr. Potts’ where he pled me off, 
and then away we set to the Inn again where to be sure he wasna 
slack o’ tellin’ me o’ his marriage wi’ Miss Carpenter. She made 
him sair beside himsel that night. Oh ye never saw a man sae gay 
and enthusiastic as he was about her. We pledged her health a 
score 0’ times I dare say. In our great hilarity it was agreed that 
I should gang up to Hawick to meet the marriage-party as they 
were coming hame and be introduced and shake hands wi’ Mrs. 
Scott, and a’ the lave o’t. Naething less wad serve him—but it 
had gane out o’ his head again. We were baith brave and fou as 
we parted I mind, at maybe one i’ the morning, and I hadna been 
weel hame till James was born. 

‘There was another famous day we had at Christie’s Inn just 
by oursels, about that time, I mind. We dined I remember on a 
half raw Lamb’s head and pluck, harri ? gills and a’ boiled thegither, 
as I like it best. We had no other dish, and it was as raw as rapes,* 
but he was nae nice bodie i’ thae days, nae mair than he’s now, 
honest man! We cared naething about eating. It was the 
cracking that we cared for. We laughed and talked and jawed and 
clavered, the entire nicht—as long as we could at least— and then 
we skraughed.’ 

J. BE. 8. ‘Did you ever witness any such black-fishings or 
Badger-hunts as are described in Guy Mannering ?’ 

FATHER. ‘ No—never wi’ him—though Sir Walter’s lameness 
wad hae been nae bar to our attending either. He was the yauldest ® 
young chield I ever saw, and could beat us a’ at walking, or louping 
across moss hags, and especially at coming doun a hillside. He 
took sich spangs * as ye can hardly imagine. We wad ha’ had to 
ha’ hunted on our feet whiles, for we often travelled in an auld 


1 Haragalls = viscera. 2 Ropes ? 3 Most active. 
‘ Big strides. 
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low-wheeled phaeton that he had, and a queer sight it was to 
see it cogglin’ first up on ae side and on the other as we gaed alang 



































he the burn or the brae sides, for there were few, or rather nae, roads, 
he and often our best course was the bed o’ a burn.’ 
He gj. E. 8. ‘So I have heard Sir Walter say—and he added that 


at that time even the Carse o’ Gourie was very little better than 


" Liddesdale in that respect. Someone he said enquiring one day 
nd for a lady who lived in that District was answered, “ She’s no at 
nd hame anow. She’s out ridin’ v the milldam, Sir.” ’ 
ry FATHER. ‘I cannot think that he had either Hindlie or Thorlies- 
vi? hope in his eye (as has been said) when he described Charlieshope, 
lly and the sporting habit o’ Dandie Dinmont, for Hindlie he never 
‘th saw but in passing along the road, and I do not remember o’ our 
7 even being at Thorlieshope at all. But there’s much o’ the kind 
ff, o’ scenery described—the deep and wild craggy dells and ravines— 
na on the farm o’ Twizelhope, which it has always struck me was the 
de Charlieshope o’ the Novel.’ 
ay J. E. Ss. ‘I never can understand how he should have given 
a the names of Mustard and Pepper to Dandie’s Dogs, which we all 
at know were the names of Jamie Davidson’s dogs, without his ever 
ey having seen either Jamie or his Establishment.’ 
rs, FATHER. ‘I'll tell ye how I believe that cam about. It was 
it owing to a visit that Professor Wilson made to John Richmond the 
as Minister o’ Sou’dean? ae summer, when he faund his way ou’r 
en the hill to Hindlie, where he stayed a week as I’ve heard, and got 
acquainted baith wi’ Jamie and a’ his dogs, and he afterwards told 
ist Sir Walter all about them.’ 
i J. E. Ss. ‘Has not Sir Walter often expressed a wish to revisit 
er, Liddesdale with you ?’ 
3,2 FATHER. ‘ Yes he has, and I dare say he looks forward to the 
W, time when we'll accomplish it, but I think we’ll never be there 
he again thegither, and maybe it’s hardly to be wished. For the 
nd primitive character of the people has vanished in a great degree, 
en and nearly all the old stagers 0’ our acquaintance are dead out. 
The vera Country itsel has undergone a Complete change from its 
or being opened up wi’ roads in a’ directions, and has thereby lost 
much o’ its former interest, a great deal o’ which lay in the kind 
438 o’ excitement there was in meeting wi’ and getting the better 0’ 
+3 difficulties o’ travelling. No! No! we'll never I dare say be in 
ng Liddesdale more.’ 


1 Southdean, a parish on Jed water close to the Border-line. 








AN ENCHANTED VALLEY. 
AN ADVENTUROUS MARCH, AND AN ELEPHANT PRANK. 


BY GEORGE HOGAN KNOWLES. 


In those romantic days in India—twenty years previous to the 
Great War—a friend of mine, Jack—in the Indian Army—and I, 
were elated with joy when an invitation arrived for us one cold 
weather, to spend the mouth of December in camp—in the Hima- 
layan jungles—with my brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. A. Rebsch, of the Indian Forest Service. 

I shall refer to my brother-in-law as B. A. He sustained the 
best traditions of British sportsmanship; his shooting camps 
being reputed as short-term nature studies—full of sunshine and 
laughter—however tragic might become the development of a 
particular incident or chase, 

In some localities, from the nearest railway station, it often 
takes two days or more to reach the sub-Himalayan jungles on 
their terraced elevations, with the foot-hills and the mountain 
ranges rising high above. 

It was a balmy morning, three weeks before Christmas Day, 
when our funny little train—a narrow-gauge railway that opened 
out exportation of timber from the hills—drew up, with a terrific 
jerk, in front of a pink-bricked little building with a tiled roof. 
The lonely station-master was glad to see us; and he was soon 
surrounded by quite an army of the usual camp retinue, who had 
been awaiting our arrival. Jack and I soon had our camp equip- 
ment out of the train. A letter from my sister announced that 
camp was two days’ journey away; that the elephant sent for 
us was a new, ‘ kheddar-caught’ one—not quite broken in, and 
that we should have to be careful; that, among her guests were 
two pretty girls dying to see a tiger, and looking forward to our 
escort for the realisation of that desire. Jack groaned at this 
last little ‘ tit-bit.’ A girl in a ‘machan’ had once lost him his 
first tiger; and, for the rest of his life he would have become a 
rabid misogynist, had not B. A. converted him to the use of the 
camera in preference to the rifle. 
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A timber-contractor, who gave his name as ‘ Khan Mahommed,’ 
came forward and begged permission to join our caravan. He was, 
he said, one of the forest contractors known to my brother-in-law ; 
the road was a lonely one, and, he said, he was carrying money. 
He gave us an additional thrill by calling us aside and whispering 
that armed police had been following for some days, a gang of 
‘dacoits ’ in that locality. 

Our bullock-carts being loaded and ready to start, we came up 
to mount our elephant. Our ‘mahout,’ a fine bearded athlete, 
‘salaamed ’ us profusely ; while the station-master, with his staff 
behind him, stood by to wave a farewell with his red flag. 

Piari (darling), the elephant, was sitting down meanwhile, her 
tail being held up by the ‘ mahout’s’ mate, for a step up to her 
back—a usual practice. I had just mounted and Jack was half- 
way up, when the station-master began to wave his flag pre- 
maturely, and right in the face of the elephant !—who jumped up 
suddenly on to her feet, backed and began to gurgle. 

At this stage, the pretentious contractor apparently thought 
he ought to lend an extra dash of colour to the ‘send-off.’ He 
coughed several times to attract attention, each effort making 
the expansive yellow and purple turban shake dangerously on 
his head. Then he addressed us in a loud, ostentatious voice: 
‘Nothing—nothing have your honours to fear, as I shall be with 
you on the journey.’ In valourous accompaniment of these words, 
he puffed out his chest, and rattled his sword in its old tin scabbard ! 

This was too much for Piari. She screamed, swung round, 
and, with her tail projecting straight out, bolted as if demons were 
behind her. The bullocks, next, broke from their flimsy yokes ; 
and, with the stampeding and the shouting of men that followed 
in our wake, the elephant cleared the railway premises in strides 
that could only be described as bull-frog leaping. 

Jack and I, half-choked between gasps of laughter and the 
tendency to mal-de-mer—for the shaking was as unpleasant as a 
small boat on a rough sea—decided to slip down into a small river 
ahead that the elephant had to cross. But Piari, even in a panic, 
was apparently a telepathist; for, coming to an uncanny dead 
halt on the river-bank, she suddenly shook her back so violently 
that Jack and I, simultaneously, found ourselves bumping the 
ground—or ‘vice versa.’ Fortunately the spot was sandy, and 
we escaped with nothing worse than a surprise that we never 
forgot. We arose in a cloud of dust and exploded with laughter 
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as we caught a glimpse of Piari and her ‘mahout’ disappearing 
into a large mango grove; the ‘mahout’ yelling out, ‘Stop, 
beloved one, stop—thou star of my life!’ 

On quieting his elephant and returning, the ‘mahout’ was 
very much relieved to find us safe and sound. Then, on our search 
for the road leading northward to our encampment, he told us 
about his ‘ darling’s’ uncanny cleverness, and the restlessness she 
showed if anything unusual was to happen. This we had occasion 
to substantiate. 

Suddenly the report of a gun switched off our conversation. In 
the distance we could make out the tall swaggering figure of our 
timber-contractor, who had just missed a fine black buck—much 
to our ‘mahout’s’ disgust, who expected at least some venison 
for the servants’ camp that night. High words passed between 
the two Mahommedans, the moment we came up to the party 
on the road ; the ‘ mahout’ accusing the contractor of frightening 
our elephant with his blazing turban and his rusty old sword, and 
telling him that he was a ‘rotten shot.’ The contractor swore 
‘blue murder,’ and we had to smooth down the irate sons of the 
Prophet before getting a move on, for our march. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon we had reached our camping 
ground. An old traveller’s well, built by some rich Brahmin, was 
set in a delightful mango grove, but one infested with jackals. We 
knew these ‘ terrors ’ would keep us up all night with their howling, 
and we turned them out of camp by beating old kerosene tins 
and pots and pans. 

Our Mahommedan servants, Gafool and Ali, begged leave to 
serve us with an early dinner, since, they told us laughing," the 
splendid timber-contractor was preparing a banquet that night for 
all the mussulmans in camp. We were glad of the opportunity to 
‘turn in’ early; so, after dinner and our pipes, we were about 
to enter our small tents erected side by side, when ‘ Khan 
Mahommed ’ the contractor, presented himself, with one hand on 
his sword-hilt, He hoped the banquet would not disturb us. He 
had arranged it with the object of keeping the staff awake at night 
to guard us while we slept. ‘I shall, personally, keep my eye on 
your honour’s tents,’ he said in excellent Hindustani, ‘and my 
“Talwar” shall be put through the first “ dacoit”’ that should 
dare to enter camp.’ 

It was not long before I heard Jack in deep slumber; and I 
was half-conscious of a smile, with the flickering thought of 
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how superfluous had been our ‘tom-toming’ to drive away the 
jackals. 


Suddenly, trumpeting and the rattling of chains awoke me— 
the noise drowning Jack’s sonorous slumber. Dawn had broken, 
but there was no ‘ mahout’s’ voice shouting to calm Piari; and, 
but for the elephant’s agitation, deathly silence prevailed. There 
were no early fires, with the wood crackling—no servants’ voices 
—no rattling of cups and saucers for ‘ palan cha’ (early morning 
tea). It was all most mysterious ! 

I pushed through into Jack’s tent, and awoke him with a start. 
Putting on our big coats, we were about to hurry outside, when 
Jack discovered that his tent was empty—suitcases, handbags, 
everything gone! We found the same in my tent; everything 
gone. In my hurry to awaken Jack I had not noticed the 
emptiness of my tent. 

It was clear that a ‘dacoity’ (burglary) had occurred in 
camp; and we found the entire retinue in a drugged state. 
Our two servants, Gafool and Ali, were fortunately not too 
bad ; and, with their aid, we succeeded in reviving all the other 
victims. 

The whole encampment looked as if it were en féte. Our, and 
the entire camp’s clothes—linen, boots and shoes, and boxes broken 
open—lay around or were hung about on branches of trees and 
bushes, with a touch that showed no lack of waggish skill. Our 
‘dress clothes,’ starched shirts and cricket blazers, were hung con- 
spicuously on monkey- and bird-stained bushes—by no means 
casually selected—from which we had, so unceremoniously, ejected 
the skulking and foul-smelling jackals. Our prized silken scarves 
lay knotted together with our cartmen’s turbans, which were 
stained with coconut hair-oil. With these oddments of vanity, in 
desperation—born of a little mental confusion—Jack and I played 
tug-of-war, until the garments were reduced to rags; the physical 
diversion being distinctly beneficial. Even the cartmen—whom we 
had duly to compensate—approved of our action, on behalf of their 
part ownership of the knots. 

Then we discovered that our splendid timber-contractor had 
disappeared ; and with him had vanished his two bullock-carts 
and cartmen. All that remained of his encampment was smoulder- 
ing logs. We began to see daylight—sense in ‘ Khan Mahommed’s ’ 
loyal swagger, and in his jungle banquet. A leader himself of a 
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gang of ‘dacoits,’ who had taken us all in! Jack and I looked 
at each other and smiled. PF 

The fierce ‘ mahout,’ now completely recovered from his stupor, s 
gaped at us dumbfounded. We should never have believed that fi 
the shining, black hair on his head, and his neatly trimmed beard, 0 
could look so ruffled. His face was a scream, and Jack and [ 0 
began to giggle. This caused suspicious glances to be shot at st 
us, and the faces of the crowd in turn, expressing puzzlement as 0 
to what they should believe—on top of their mortal offence at the it 
public display of their pyjamas—looked so irresistibly comical, CI 
that Jack and I burst into uncontrollable laughter. As the § in 
‘ dacoits’’ jest, with its resulting comedy, became more and more ta 
apparent, the whole scene suddenly flashed upon us as frightfully § di 
funny, and we shrieked and howled with such gusto, that the § of 
crowd—nolens volens—were compelled to join in the laughter. th 

Even the elephant—now quite docile—with a juicy piece of 
green wood lying between her huge, parted jaws, seemed to be § ‘d 
smiling—in fact, laughing !—and little naked boys—from an § an 
adjacent village—ran about camp, clapping their thighs, convulsed § wh 
with merriment. The fierce ‘ mahout,’ trying to dry his tears of § the 
laughter and stroke his beard at one and the same time, said, ‘I § eve 
am the fool, your honours. I had no faith in that rascal, the J apy 
contractor. My elephant gave me the warning, yet I went to the § flut 
banquet, and have lost twenty hard-saved rupees. I know these § plu: 


“ dacoits,” ’ he said; ‘they take only money, and you'll find all § whi 
your money gone too.’ love 

It was—alas!—true. All the money we had saved for our § roos 
holiday had gone; and with it the chocolate creams and crackers J mor 
we had brought for the Christmas party. Our cigarettes and § our 
tobacco had gone too! We swore ‘blue murder’ again. We J 
should have no Christmas gifts to present, and nothing to smoke. | 8 si; 
We were looking glum when our hot tea and toast arrived—but, J of d 
how wonderful are the Indian servants! Gafool and Ali presented | of b 
us with all the cigarettes we needed for a fortnight; our own § They 
special brands too! We thanked them—thanked them profusely, } wait: 
and asked no questions ; for, as their white teeth implied when we | our : 
all smiled, there were occasions when telepathic understandings | to t! 
were the most satisfactory. (spot 


‘The mighty Himalayas drew nearer as we rose from grassy T 
plains and water-logged patches—where wild pig and snipe were | samb 
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abundant—into high tree forests, towering over dense undergrowth 
and tiger grass; and, many a long-tailed peacock and herd of 
Nor, spotted deer we disturbed on our final journey, before B. A.’s grey 
hat forest bungalow, and white tents, pitched in an extensive clearing 
rd, on a low plateau, came into distant view at the foot of a low range 
1] of hills. These Himalayan dwarfs, plumed with graceful bamboos, 
at seemed sharply divided by deep ravines. We could hear the 
; as melody of cascades that bestowed upon the camp below, with 
the its cheerful fires and blue curls of smoke, a border tributary of 
cal, crystal waters that blazed in the setting sun. And, high above, 
the in the background, flickering eyelids blinked down from the moun- 
10re tains; where crimson rays, searching the purple heights in the 
ully § dimming grey, touched, with seared conscience, the rocky roost 
the of the pheasant’s mating call, and the sacred festooned ledge of 
the golden-headed eagle. 

» of It was late; for we had been delayed in starting from our 
» be & ‘dacoited’ encampment. Through the melting glow of crimson 
an § and purple, we looked across the river and rising valley, to the 
Ised § white tents ahead, and the ‘mahout’ took a short cut through 
‘3 of § the open jungle, where the gay-plumaged jungle-cock blew his 
|, ‘I § evening trumpet with bombastic shrills. Hens cackled at our 
the | approach and flew up in batches. A beautiful black partridge 
the § fluttered up at our elephant’s feet, and, skimming the open glen, 
hese § plunged into a low band of mist that hung over some high grass ; 
d all § while, from every direction came the sharp-throated yell of this 
lovely bird—‘cha cha, chi, chi chi.’ In search of a night’s 
our | roost, screaming parrots swooped over our heads, and black-faced 
skers f monkeys scampered and leaped from tree to tree, ‘snorting’ at 
and § our unwelcome appearance. 

We And then, as we passed into a patch of flowering shrubs—what 
n0ke, | a sight! We stopped the elephant to feed our eyes upon a pair 
-but, | of dazzling white birds, with bonnets of peacock green, and plumes 
snted | of bright emerald; the beautiful Paradise long-tailed fly-catcher. 

own | They hung, fluttering, beneath a cluster of sweet-scented blossoms, 
isely, | Waiting to catch an evening titbit. We lit cigarettes—blessing 
2n we | our servants—and moved on silently and leisurely again, listening 
dings | to the distant, plaintive cries of the sadly molested ‘ cheetal’ 
(spotted deer); a panther, perhaps, stalking them far down to 
our left ! 

TASSY Then suddenly, in the distant hills, the frightened bay of a 
were | Sambhur rang out, and we listened breathlessly to the terror- 
stricken animal, till the baying died away. Then the elepkant 
VOL, LXXIII.—No. 435, N.S. 19 
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splashed into the last sunset glow on the smooth river. Camp, like 
a deceptive mirage, seemed to rise up just across the water; and 
the tired ‘ mahout’ began to hurry the elephant’s paces. 

But, suddenly, we stopped again to listen. From where the 
sambhur bayed in the hills—beyond the white pagodas of camp— 
there came the high, top note of a cat’s ‘ me-a-o’ that pierced the 
valley, and hung in the air—as if, deliberately—to throw into a 
sudden panic every jungle creature within range. Then the power- 
ful organ-lungs thundered out, and the mighty volume of sound 
came rolling down the valley, until it seemed to rise up at our 
elephant’s feet, from the bowels of the earth, and die away in the 
grassy plains far behind us. The dreaded ‘ mea-o-ungh’ of the 
great maned Himalayan tiger, that froze the blood of the humble 
jungle villager, and the benighted traveller ! 

Thrilled to the core, we shivered with excitement, as thunderous 
roar followed roar through the fine hanging mists, which draped 
the mountains in diaphanous glory. Piari, the elephant, gave a 
nervous little squeak, and raised her trunk high up, as if in salute 
to the rival lord of the elephant herd. 

How hushed, suddenly, became the jungle! Even the farm- 
yard of jungle-fowl had ceased their sunset stir and cackle, and 
no branches crashed behind us where the monkeys had been leap- 
ing; lulled to frozen silence was the domain of the striped lord, 
while he gave tongue to his hungry disappointment. We listened, 
until, out of the amethyst twilight the rose tinge had faded, and 
all around us had arisen the chivalrous cries of the alert and 
brave little night-jars—whose sharp, shrill notes of warning had 
cut into the tiger’s last ebbing roar, and silenced its faint echo. 

Then, suddenly, from behind the dark mountains in front of 
us, a@ waxing moon swung out and threw its glamour over the 
wondrous scene. None of us could speak, even the ‘mahout’ 
being silent ; for the thrill of the jungles had sunk deep into our 
souls. Silently, in the silver and purple gleam, we crossed the 
shallow river, and rose up to the low plateau on the other side. 


‘Did you hear that tiger?’ came Mrs. B. A.’s voice, as our 
elephant entered camp. The two pretty girls clustered round my 
sister, as she and B. A. came up to greet us. We were introduced 
to two other guests, a Colonel and Mrs. H. P., a retired couple. 
They were keen naturalists too, and passionately fond of the 
Himalayan wilds. 

The girls, Molly—dark—and Grace—fair—were certainly pretty. 
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They were just out from England, with fresh complexions that 
were a treat to look upon. They were sporting, and had the 
true British enterprise required for the jungles. Their people were 
out in India. 

Colonel H. P.—a big, tall figure—greeted us with great animation. 

‘You have set foot on enchanted ground,’ he said, addressing 
Jack and myself. ‘ According to the very interesting superstition 
of the jungle border-tribes, the tiger and tigress that hunt in this 
valley are supposed to be under a virtuous enchantment called 
“Hara” (peace protection); and, as a result of this spell, they 
become the guardians of peace. This means to say that quarrels 
are tabooed in this beautiful valley of seven waterfalls, and no 
one may even harbour any ill will against another. Disobedience, 
or disbelief in the superstition, is punishable by the tigers in some 
form of attack, according to the degree of sin being committed in 
thought or in action. The animals here are all telepathists; and 
even the elephants are obedient to their striped, rival lords.’ 

‘ And the tiger we’ve just heard roaring,’ exclaimed one of the 
girls excitedly, ‘is one of the guardians of peace. How careful 
we shall have to be not to quarrel! ’ 

‘Yes, quite a warning, it was,’ said B. A., smiling, as we all 
sat round a welcome camp-log, with the flames leaping high. 

The ladies listened sympathetically to our losses, until it came 
to the final item, chocolate creams, when Jack and I had a bad 
time. The ladies refused to believe that we had permitted such 
dainties—so rare in the jungles—to be stolen ; and we were warned 
that even playful malice was not conducive to goodwill, and 
consequently, safety, in the valley of enchantment. Jack and I 
then accused cach other of gross carelessness ; but this seemed 
to make matters worse, and the feminine raillery began to wax 
to an alarming degree when, all of a sudden, a terrific roar across 
the river to our right front created a panic, and a mad rush of 
skirts to the shelter of the tents and the forest bungalow. It 
was quite a little relish of diverting excitement, and we four men, 
sitting round the fire, collapsed with laughter. 

It turned out, however, to be the hideous roar of a hyena. 
These scavengers seldom give tongue; but when one does, it is 
as if an army of demons were blaspheming in chorus, making every 
kind of hideous noise imaginable. 

‘There!’ exclaimed the ladies in chorus, to Jack and myself, 
when they returned unabashed to the cheerful fire, on hearing that 
it was only a hyena that had roared. 
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‘Yes; “there” indeed!’ chaffed B. A., ‘I don’t think it wag 
quite the boys with the guilty conscience! ’ 

Then under a gorgeous moon, with its silvery flood of light 
looking frozen in the cold, B.A. told us the interesting legend that 
gave birth to the superstition attached to the valley. 

Many centuries ago, a very holy priest, in his blessings upon 
this valley—by the special command of a powerful chieftain— 
installed, in » grotto close to our encampment, an idol of ‘ Hara’ 
—the remains of which are still worshipped—the goddess of 
enchantment, who represents peace and prosperity among all 
creatures. The tiger and tigress, reigning in the valley at the time, 
were appointed guardians of the idol, and consequently of peace, 
In return for their guardianship—an inheritance conferred for all 
time upon the tigers inhabiting this enchanted ground—the striped 
lord and his lady were permitted to kill within the valley, but only 
once a week ; the deer having to be the leanest of the herd. 

‘Two most extraordinary things—or coincidences if you like—’ 
said B. A., ‘ have puzzled me for the past three years since I have 
been visiting this valley. One is that a tiger’s or a panther’s 
“kill” has always been a deer in miserable condition. The other 
puzzle is that “kills” in this valley are extremely rare; a sur- 
prising fact, considering that this beautiful stretch of forest is alive 
with deer of every kind. The cattle graziers have found exactly 
the same thing; that, in this particular valley, whenever a bullock 
or a bull is killed, it is always the oldest and leanest, the removal 
of which is no loss.’ 

B. A. then told us about the cleverness of Piari, the elephant. 
She belonged to a herd that lived in this valley, and she refused 
to be chained up at night-time. The reason, as B. A. found out, 
was that she wanted to be free at night to meet two wild elephants 
that frequently visited her. It was believed that these elephants 
were Piari’s much-concerned parents. They took good care, 
before visiting their daughter, that the entire camp was in sound 
slumber. 

‘It is a remarkable coincidence,’ said B. A., ‘ that Piari returns 
in the morning whenever she absents herself; all the elephants 
conducting themselves in an orderly manner, and as silently and 
mysteriously as ghosts.’ 

The ‘ mahout’ being superstitious about the spirit of the valley 
firmly believed that his elephant was a clairvoyant and a tele- 
pathist ; and that, for fear of disturbing the peace, she would 
never run away. 
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Thrilled with the possibility of an adventure, we arranged to 
take up a watch that night—it being a full moon—and see for our- 
selves the remarkable instance of elephant sagacity. The ‘ mahout’ 
being called up, we held a shameless conference on how to spy upon 
Piari without being caught and creating a disturbance of the peace. 

‘I must warn your honours,’ said the ‘mahout,’ winking and 
smiling, ‘ that elephants are very clever—particularly my darling, 
Piari—and we must be prepared for the tables being turned upon 
us—a practical joke in return that may be a trifle rough, to give 
us a lesson.’ : 

And, to our surprise the tables were duly turned upon us. 
There was more than what met the eye in the spirit of the valley, 
and the elephants, at any rate, were certainly telepathists. 


It must have been well past ten o’clock, when, after a very 
merry dinner, we sat outside again round the ever-attractive camp 
fire, enjoying a pleasant ‘ chit-chat,’ and a little sing-song; in 
between all of which we listened to the cries of different wild 
animals. Molly, the dark young lady, had brought out a Spanish 
guitar, and had begun to sing a last song—an old Kentucky dirge 
—preparatory to the ladies retiring for the night. She had reached 


the chorus; and, while the logs crackled and the sparks flew up, 
we all joined in lustily. ‘I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head 
is bending low ’—but we got no further ! 

Through some scrub jungle, along the plateau to the right of 
us as it seemed, there suddenly came a rushing sound like the 
weird gust of a whirlwind from nowhere, through the midst of 
which shrill blasts seemed to be blown towards us. 

The whole crowd of us jumped up from our cane chairs, looking 
everywhere but in the right direction—even B. A. being momen- 
tarily confused. Then, hurling themselves on the top of us, as it 
seemed, two dark, gigantic creatures suddenly loomed out of the 
shadows, the thick dust behind them leaving a haze in the moon- 
light. Two enormous daggers of ivory gleamed where the moon- 
beams caught them. The rest—the background—was all a hazy 
impression. Two exclamations, ‘Good Lord!’ and ‘My God!’ 
escaped from some person or persons in rapid succession. Neither 
Jack nor I could tell to this day from whom those gasps of sudden 
surprise escaped; it might have been our own scared voices— 
unrecognisable even by ourselves. 

All I can distinctly remember is that I became lighter than air, 
with an irresistible impulse to continue todeap ad infinitum. But 
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it seemed as if everybody else were equally panic-stricken ; for we 
collided and bumped against each other, scattering the burning 
logs. What really happened was that the ladies had rushed towards 
us for protection, while we—the men—had leaped over the fire 
to get at them. 

Suddenly in this confusion, the ladies screaming, and we, men, 
shouting at them to run, a terrific trumpet-blast rent the air, the 
previous blasts having been child’s play in comparison. The next 
instant, a half-naked, bronze figure bounced into the midst of us, 
shouting out loudly, ‘Chai Piari—chai jung Bahadur!’ (Stop, 
darling—stop, noble Prince.) It was Piari’s gallant ‘mahout’ 
Bukhta, who had suddenly arrived on the scene; but he had 
hurled himself into our circle of confusion with such impetus, that 
Jack, unable to dodge to a side quickly enough, was caught in his 
arms, and the two men fell sprawling on the ground together. 

In my rush forward, after leaping the fire, I had, myself, just 
escaped colliding with the ‘mahout,’ and was conscious of the 
tragedy of the fallen men; but my blood ran icy cold, as, to my 
right front, I was as instantly conscious of a gigantic creature 
that had thundered up—of an uplifted trunk, from either side of 
which huge white beams protruded, conscious, too, of a great 
black leg—as thick as a tree-trunk—that was raised high above 
the fallen men. 

Thoughts flashed riotously through my brain—‘ a rogue elephant 
in the middle of camp—could it be possible?’ It seemed as if 
the great brute were about to trample the sprawling men to death 
—an awful nightmare! Gasping for breath, I was but half-con- 
scious of having somehow seized Molly’s Spanish guitar—conscious, 
by the tension, that she was clinging desperately to the other end 
of her much-prized instrument, yelling at me—‘ Save them, save 
them!’ The great elephant began to shake himself, and I pulled 
at Molly’s guitar; but she resisted the suggestion to run. ‘ Chai 
—chai, Bahadur—chai!’ came the ‘ mahout’s’ voice from the 
ground, shouting at the wild elephant. 

Suddenly—as instantly as the whole scene flashed before my 
eyes—I realised that Molly and I were the last of the party. The 
others had gone—their flying footsteps and rustling skirts had 
ceased—men’s voices coming from the direction of the forest 
bungalow. With that consciousness the nightmare intensified. 
Out of the screen of rising smoke and sparks from the fire—a few 
arms’ length from us—a second trunk took shape, and with it 
the big ears and tuskless head of a smaller elephant. The trunk 
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began to reach out! Nearer it came—stretched horizontally—as 
I dodged and tugged at Molly’s guitar to shift her. A sucking 
snout suddenly touched my right shoulder—ugh! Then, as if 
primed with curiosity, the trunk curled up over Molly, and suddenly 
seized her shoulder—her cloak—and the next instant Molly’s 
shoulders were bare, and the dainty furred garment was being 
flapped in the fire. 

Then, terror-stricken, we realised that, in front of the great 
tusker, defying him, stood two men, waving their arms and shout- 
ing. The tusker trumpeted and swung round at them threaten- 
ingly. At that instant, Molly’s garment, sweeping the smoke of 
the fire, found a resting-place on the head of the tuskless elephant, 
and again that trunk stretched out—this time quickly, and seized 
Molly firmly round the waist. 

Seeing that the girl was being dragged away from me, I tugged 
at the guitar, while Molly, now screaming—completely unnerved 
—held on to the other end with all her strength and an unexpected 
tug-of-war with the elephant ensued, with Molly the prize in between. 

Heavens !—I felt my grip slipping. Mbolly’s grip, too, at the 
other end of the instrument was lessening ; and between us, making 
a sudden desperate grab for a fresh hold, we brushed the strings 
at both our ends, and that Spanish guitar burst into discordant 
wails that seemed to startle the very air. Immediately, squeaky 
blasts of fright from behind us cut through the chorus of shouts 
from the bungalow—B. A. and H. P., now rushing to our rescue 
—and Molly, released by the elephant with convulsive suddenness 
the moment the guitar wailed, was shot back into my arms. Con- 
scious—for a second—of a resounding bump, we bolted! with that 
guitar still—by some mysterious occurrence—gripped between us. 

But—‘ Good Heavens! ’—the faster we sprinted the nearer 
came great thuds on the ground behind us—as if monster legs 
were being stretched like caoutchouc to cover space! B. A., and 
H. P., seemed to be racing towards us, and loud grew their shouts. 
But too late! We felt a sudden gust of wind close at the back of 
us, as if pumped upon us—felt as if we were about to be trodden 
upon out of all recognition—then a great, blowing rubber-tube 
seized the guitar from behind and wrenched it fiercely out of our 
grip. That trunk seemed to be ubiquitous—a never-ending night- 
mare ! 


At the steps of the bungalow verandah, Molly and I came 
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flying into the arms of the scared ladies—minus Molly’s cloak— 
minus the guitar; and, amidst great noise and confusion around 
the camp-fire outside, Molly and I collapsed on the floor inside 
the bungalow, and gasped for breath. 

‘Where are all our camp servants?’ I asked, panting. 

‘ All up trees!’ came a distressed chorus from the ladies. 

Suddenly to our astonishment, we heard peals of laughter. I 
rushed outside, followed by Molly and Grace, and the three of 
us stared at four figures near the camp-fire, retreating towards us 
backwards, convulsed with laughter. The men were B. A., Colonel 
H. P., Jack and ‘ Bukhta,’ the ‘ mahout.’ 

Suddenly they turned and bolted, just as Molly and I had done, 
towards the refuge of the bungalow, laughing and shouting out 
to us, ‘Get in—get in!’ 

Behind the running men came an elephant, with a guitar held 
up in its trunk, and a dark garment on its head. 

The four men came rushing up to the verandah while the ladies 
flew out from inside the house, not knowing whether to laugh, 
cry or faint. We stood in a crowd, watching the elephant. It 
was Piari—only in a ‘ playful mood,’ as her ’ mahout’ explained 
to us. Laden with her stolen goods, the elephant rushed by us— 
in front of the bungalow—looking ridiculous in the bright moon- 
light, with her tail stiffened out behind. Then, giving an amused 
squeak, as if she had thoroughly enjoyed herself, she suddenly 
twisted round and pretended to charge us again—which dispersed 
the ladies for the third time—while the ‘ mahout’ shouted at 
her, ‘Dhat, Piari—Dhat!’ (Back, darling—back.) Then the 
‘mahout’ yelled at her to drop the cloak and guitar, but, to the 
pretended disappointment of Molly—who was in reality thrilled to 
the core—Piari appeared to have no intention of obeying her 
keeper, and away she went squeaking, back in the direction of 
the camp-fire. 

We were all roaring now with laughter; and, rushing out in a 
crowd, we saw Piari racing by the camp-fire; until, suddenly— 
beyond the fire—the huge wild elephant emerged from the shadows, 
with beautiful, gleaming tusks. He stood by to stop Piari, but 
she dodged him, and, with a loud squeak crashed into the jungle 
to the left. He followed her with a lordly swing of his great head 
and tusks. Then suddenly, a third elephant came into view. 
She seemed to be a large female that had been hiding at the further 
end of the plateau, while her frivolous lord—apparently—and her 
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daughter Piari had amused themselves by playing a practical 
joke upon us. 

The whole thing was astounding; and, after the elephants 
had disappeared, and we had laughed till our sides ached, we 
returned to the fire—on which the ‘ mahout’ had laid fresh logs— 
to discuss the whole occurrence. 

It took a little time for the camp servants to come down from 
their tree-tops. It was a marvel how Mrs. B. A.’s fat cook managed 
to get up a tree, but he had actually accomplished the feat! All 
we could get out of him was ‘ hungh’ and ‘ hangh,’ till the ‘ mahout’ 
slapped him on the back to make his blood circulate. ‘ Laugh, oh 
brother! thou expert at curry and rice,’ said the ‘ mahout,’ ‘ let 
us see thy threefold chin shaking in harmony with thine imposing 
frontage. The elephants favour thee for thine impersonation of 
their expansiveness.’ The cook finally recovered himself, and took 
the excellent ‘mahout’ away, to regale him, undoubtedly, with a 
large mug of our coffee. 

The ‘mahout,’ it seems, had missed Piari—who disappeared 
earlier than usual—and, suspecting mischief on her part, with her 
wild parents or friends, he had hurried to our camp to look round. 
He had convinced us completely of the fact that the whole occur- 
rence—the charge, or rush at the camp-fire, and Piari’s game with 
Molly and me—was merely an elephant jest—‘ my darling’s high 
spirits,’ he said—‘a practical joke planned by the elephants, 
Sahibs, in playful retaliation for our scheming to spy upon them 
—believe me or not!’ 

Jack said that he and the ‘mahout’ lay literally under the 
trunk of the wild elephant, who seemed to have not the slightest 
intention to harm them. The tusker actually retreated, to allow 
them to get up. 

B. A. thought that the sound of the guitar, when the strings 
had been touched, frightened Piari; and that it was sheer curiosity 
and mischief that made her chase Molly and me, and snatch the 
guitar away from us. 


When day broke and the sun was shining, the ‘ mahout’ rode 
into camp on Piari, and made her penitently deliver up Molly’s 
cloak and guitar, which the ‘ mahout’ had found lying on the top of 
a bush closetocamp. Though the cloak required some cleaning, the 
guitar, but for broken strings, was undamaged. Thereafter, a most 
remarkable affinity sprang up between Molly and Piari, the elephant. 
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THE visitor to Danish scientific institutions is immediately im- 
pressed by the existence and activities of the Carlsberg Founda- 
tion. Many English people know Carlsberg beer, but few that the 
Carlsberg breweries are virtually owned by the Royal Danish 
Academy of Science and Letters. In 1875 J. C. Jacobsen began 
to devote part of the profits of his Carlsberg brewery to the endow- 
ment of a research laboratory and scientific research in gereral, 
When he died he bequeathed the brewery to a foundation under 
the control of the Danish Academy. His son, Carl Jacobsen, owned 
another brewery, the New Carlsberg, and in 1902 he followed his 
father’s example, presenting it to a foundation, but stipulating 
that the income derived from it was to be devoted to the patronage 
of art. In 1930 the Carlsberg foundation owned £2,200,000 of 
capital, excluding the New Carlsberg brewery, and its income was 


£86,250. £8,750 was devoted to the support of the Carlsberg 


Research Laboratory, £66,250 to grants in aid of research in science, 
mathematics, philology, history and philosophy, and £11,250 to 
the support of the Museum of National History at Frederiksborg 
Castle. The sums for art provided by the New Carlsberg brewery 
are about one-half as large as those provided for science by the 
Carlsberg brewery. 

The population of Denmark is about 3,750,000, and of Britain 
45,000,000. If the Royal Society of London’s interests in beer 
were as large in proportion to the British population as the Danish 
Academy’s in proportion to the population of Denmark, it would 
enjoy an income of about £1,035,000 per annum for the patronage 
of science and another £500,000 for the patronage of art. Imagine 
the possibilities if the profits from Bass, Guinness, Worthington, 
Younger and a few more were expended by the Royal Society for 
the benefit of science ! 

Danish scientists repeatedly explained to me, with satisfaction, 
that the real value of the Carlsberg investments remains constant. 
The income for science is not affected by fluctuations in the value 
of money or by inflation. In these days incomes drawn from 
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bonds and stocks are apt to disappear at any moment; while 
human and Danish thirst does not vary much. 

In future, whenever I drink foreign lager, I shall always ask 
for ‘ Carlsberg.’ 

Much of the scientific work subsidised by the Carlsberg Founda- 
tion has been very distinguished. The Carlsberg Laboratory itself 
was started in part of the brewery, and moved to a magnificent 
new building in 1897. There are two departments and both of 
the directors are world-famous: Sgrensen and Schmidt. Sgrensen 
is the founder of the modern conception of the nature of acidity 
and alkalinity, and of methods of their measurement. The meas- 
urement of the acidity of biological fluids, as an indication of the 
nature of environment and of the chemistry of living organisms, 
has ‘become one of the chief features of biology. The grand pro- 
blem of biology is the introduction of exact measurement, and the 
exact measurement of acidity, or ‘hydrogen-ion concentration’ 
as it is named, is one of the major achievements in science. The 
degree of acidity of a fermenting liquor, of the water in a pond, or of 
a region of the sea, may, for example, explain at once why par- 
ticular species of organisms are found in these fluids and regions, 
and not others. 

The Chemical Department is staffed by Professor and Mrs. 
Sgrensen (in Denmark the wives of scientists are often scientists 
on the staff of the same laboratory), six assistants and two or 
three visiting research workers. The staff are entirely devoted to 
research, and the two directors live in large houses attached to the 
ends of the laboratory. Their atmosphere of palatial endowed 
research is most nearly paralleled among English laboratories by 
the Royal Institution and the Lister Institute. 

The Biological Department is directed by Professor Johannes 
Schmidt, the eminent marine biologist. His official departmental 
duties are concerned with the chemistry of hops and the races of 
fishes. The researches for which he is famous fall outside his 
laboratory duties, though financed by the Carlsberg Foundation. 
He is the elucidator of the extraordinary life-history of the eel. 
The first stage in this elucidation occurred in Italy. Many years 
ago an Italian naturalist put a strange tiny fish he had caught in 
the Straits of Messina into his aquarium and registered it as a 
new species. Afterwards he was astonished to observe that this 
little fish slowly changed into an eel. It was really an eel larva 
in the stage between the egg and the adult. The larve of eels 
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had never before been seen, and their breeding-ground was unknown. 
This Italian discovery seemed to show that eels bred in the Straits 
of Messina, every eel that appeared in British and other European 
ponds and streams had been hatched in the Mediterranean and 
swum to Europe and struggled up rivers and even over the fields 
to the ponds where they appear in swarms at certain seasons. Then 
Schmidt discovered in 1904 an eel larva off the Faroé Islands in 
the north-east Atlantic. By conducting sweeps and dredges he 
followed the larve down the Atlantic until he caught them just 
hatched, and even half-hatched (he has specimens only half-out 
of the egg); and unhatched eggs. These were found in the Sar- 
gasso Sea, which is the birthplace of every eel which appears in 
British streams. The transatlantic swim of the infant eel takes 
three years. 

Professor Schmidt has just published in Danish the account of 
his latest voyage of research. In 1928-30 the ship Dana cruised 
65,000 miles under his direction. (The ship and crew were pro- 
vided by the Danish State, the running expenses by the ubiquitous 
Carlsberg Foundation.) He demonstrated, among many other 
interesting marine biological phenomena, that the eels of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans have their own breeding-grounds. 
There are seven species of eel in the Western Pacific, several in 
the Indian Ocean and two in the Atlantic. No eels are found on 
the western coast of North and South America, nor on the south- 
western coast of Africa. They breed only in very deep water in 
certain tropical regions, such as the Sargasso Sea in the Atlantic, 
off Sumatra, from whence come the eels of the Malay Archipelago, 
and off certain of the islands of the Western Pacific. As the 
Malay eel larve swim only from the Sumatra deeps, they swim 
a much less distance than the British eel from the Sargasso Sea. 
Consequently they take less time and are much smaller ; and their 
size is proportional to the distance they have swum. What is the 
explanation of these remarkable phenomena? Professor Schmidt 
believes that the eel is descended from a tropical ancestor and has 
not succeeded in becoming adapted to breeding in temperate zones. 
In order to breed it must return to its primeval environment. It 
cannot withstand cold water. This is the probable explanation 
of the absence of eels from south-west Africa, as the water below 
a depth of 600 feet between Brazil and Cape Verde is cold. Off 
Denmark and Greenland eels are unable to feed during the whole 
of the year. In the cold periods they burrow into the mud. In 
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warm Jamaica eels feed throughout the year. This is an addi- 
tional sign of tropical ancestry. 

The most fascinating of all Professor Schmidt’s specimens is 
his gigantic eel larva. The larve rarely exceed 2 inches in length, 
but this one is over 6 feet long! A larva! What is this mon- 
ster? If such a larva should change into an eel it should produce 
a fish nearly 110 feet long, if the usual ratio of length of larva to 
eel were preserved. Has Professor Schmidt succeeded in bottling 
a baby sea-serpent? Or is it merely a larva suffering from a 
derangement of glands? Or did it forget to metamorphose when 
it ought to have done? Science may yet have something to say 
on the legend of the sea-serpent. 

Besides assisting such celebrated researches as those on hydro- 
gen-ion concentration and on eels, the Carlsberg Foundation sub- 
sidises innumerable other activities. Few important researches in 
Denmark have not received some support from it. The Academy 
of Sciences is housed in a Carlsberg building. The foundation 
provides one special house of honour for an eminent, or the most 
eminent, representative of Danish culture. The philosopher Héff- 
ding, who died recently, was the last occupant. The house has 
now been offered to Professor Niels Bohr, who has recently gone 
into residence there. 


Il. 


The instalment of Professor Bohr in the Carlsberg house of 
honour shows the opinion of the Danes agrees with that of the 
world on the identity of their most distinguished savant. Pro- 
fessor Bohr is not yet fifty years old and is the acknowledged 
leader of research in the theory of atomic physics. He was a 
research student at Manchester University under Lord Ruther- 
ford, and for a time was a member of the University’s staff. His 
great contribution to culture was the first quantum theory of the 
atom. The general structure of the atom had previously been 
established by Rutherford, who had presented to physicists the 
formidable problem of explaining how such an atom would work. 
In his conception Rutherford had ignored the laws of classical 
mechanics, as the model he established was unstable according to 
those laws. Further, the existence of the quantum theory of radia- 
tion, which includes the laws of the emission of light by agitated 
atoms, and requires that action of any kind occurs only in units 
or multiples of units of a certain size, implied that the atom must 
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operate in a quantum manner. Two tremendous theoretical prob- 
lems required solution: the explanation of the stability of the 
atom, and of its quantum mode of behaviour. 

Bohr perceived that the stability of the atom could be explained 
by basing its behaviour on the quantum of action. Instead of 
trying to modify the laws of classical mechanics to fit the model, 
he boldly based the behaviour of the model on finite quantities of 
action. If the quantum of action was a fundamental characteristic 
of nature, then an atomic model based on it might well be stable, 
Thus Bohr rescued the stability of the atom by thrusting the 
responsibility on the very demon of classical science, the quantum 
itself. Then he showed that if the atom vibrated not continuously 
and classically, but only in fixed units of action, the observed 
collections of waves emitted by vibrating atoms could quite simply 
be deduced. The whole vast science of spectroscopy, with its 
millions of data, suddenly became intelligible. The achievement 
resembled the discovery of the key to the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
This too short and inadequate explanation may help to convey 
the brilliance of Bohr’s invention of the quantum theory of the 
atom, which has not been surpassed in the history of creative 
imagination. His genius is in ideas, and his acknowledged leader- 
ship is entirely due to the power and flexibility of his imagination. 
No man could have fewer of the ordinary characteristics of a 
leader, but he is incomparably swift in apprehending the point 
and value of any new idea. Bohr’s mind is the world’s clearing 
house for ideas in theoretical atomic physics. Thus all the young 
men with new ideas inevitably drift to Copenhagen. Heisenberg 
from Germany, who discovered the principle of uncertainty, Dirac 
from England, who discovered relativistic quantum mechanics, 
Gamow from Russia, who discovered the theoretical explanation 
of radioactivity, and scores of others, regard the Institute of Theo- 
retical Physics as their spiritual home, and usually meet together 
there in the spring. 

The Institute was built as part of the University in 1920, and 
extended in 1925 with assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It is not large, but the atmosphere is most stimulating owing to 
the director’s intellectual sympathy. 

Denmark is particularly distinguished by research in physiology. 
Her leader in this field is Professor Arnold Krogh, whose researches 
in the regulation of capillary arteries, on the oxygen consumption 
of living organisms, and in other branches of physiology are clas- 
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sical. His laboratory is part of the Biological Institute erected 
recently, to which the Rockefeller Foundation contributed £100,000. 
Professor Krogh is working at present on the physiological effects 
of severe manual labour. His experiments are characteristic, for 
they are much more accurate, about five to ten times, than any 
of the same sort done before. He has designed a bicycle machine 
which rotates a metal disc between the poles of an electromagnet. 
The man pedalling the machine is constrained by ingenious govern- 
ing devices to pedal with a constant output of work. His head 
is enclosed in a helmet, so that the air he inspires and expires 
may be accurately regulated and analysed. He may pedal to the 
limit of his strength for periods of half an hour. During these 
periods his expired breath may be analysed to an accuracy of one- 
thousandth of one per cent. His pulse may be registered con- 
tinuously and the composition of his blood, especially the sugar- 
content, may be measured at intervals of a few minutes. In this 
way the changes in the body during comparatively long periods 
of heavy exercise may be accurately measured. Previously such 
experiments have been restricted to bursts of exercise for a minute 
or two. Krogh’s results prove that measurements made imme- 
diately after a burst of exercise are a very uncertain indication of 
conditions during exercise. For instance, the sugar-content of the 
blood immediately rises after heavy exercise, but during the exer- 
cise it is steadily below normal, though at the moment of stopping 
it has risen to normal again. If an athlete has been trained to 
perform a certain task in half an hour, his blood-sugar goes down 
for the first twenty minutes. Then it rises steadily until at thirty 
minutes it is normal. It rises above the normal when rest begins. 
Evidently the trained athlete develops a conditioned reflex which 
causes his blood-sugar to rise during the last ten minutes of his 
task. His blood-sugar behaves as if it were affected by his know- 
ledge that his task will finish in ten minutes’ time. 

The most remarkable result of these experiments is the dis- 
covery that athletes may work so violently that their body 
temperatures may rise to 104° F. and remain at that temperature for 
the half-hour period of violent exercise. This is a high fever tem- 
perature, and yet the athlete suffers no ill-effects. Evidently the 
relation between temperature and health requires much more 
elucidation than it has as yet received. 

Krogh feeds his athletes on special diets. Some diets consist of 
pure fats, others of pure carbohydrates such as sugar. The exact 
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nature of the expired breath of athletes living on these diets is 
carefully determined in order to determine how particular sub- 
stances are consumed by the body during severe exercise. He 
hopes soon to investigate what happens to alcohol in the body 
during heavy exercise. Alcohol is known to be consumed steadily 
when in the organism, but whether it contributes to the support 
of muscular effort is not known with scientific certainty. He hopes 
to settle this point. 


Ill. 


Danish science could not be discussed without including agri- 
cultural and dairy science. The success of Danish agricultural 
industry appears to be due to two phenomena: the existence of 
a uniform and class-conscious class of peasant farmers, and the 
thorough utilisation of scientific methods. I suspect that the 
peculiar homogeneity and consciousness of the peasant class is 
due to the topographical and climatic uniformity of the country. 
Given this social condition the appearance of the reformer Gruntvig, . 
usually regarded as the founder of present Danish civilisation, as 
an expression of distinct social forces is not so surprising. About 
one hundred years ago he started a movement for adult peasant 
education ; reading, writing, folk-dancing and other entirely non- 
scientific and non-utilitarian studies. He is credited with having 
instilled in the peasant masses a respect for knowledge. This 
faith of the peasants in knowledge enabled them to achieve their 
revolution from grain to dairy farming in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when exports from Russia and America began to 
destroy European wheat growing. When they saw that their 
ancient grain farming must be ruined by cheap imports they decided 
to change over to animal husbandry and had the confidence to 
approach the task as a problem of pure reason. Gruntvig is credited 
with having created this exceptional belief in the value of intelli- 
gence in everyday life. The co-operative movement easily evolved 
in such an intellectual soil. The Danes repeatedly told me that 
British agriculture was handicapped by the gentleman-farmer, and 
they usually added: ‘who is neither a gentleman nor a farmer.’ 
This seems to me to imply that British agriculture may not be 
so easily organised because the British social structure is much 
more complex. How may one expect a variety of classes engaged 
in one industry to co-operate? The difficulties of British agri- 
culture may largely be social difficulties, reflecting to some degree 
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the varieties of topography, climate and industrial development 
found in diversified Britain. 

Co-operative dairying is very dependent on science. It cannot 
be done without the cream-separator, which allows milk to be 
handled in quantities comparable with mineral products. Large 
quantities imply engineering technique, so we find the leading 
dairy scientist, Professor Orla-Jensen, in the Polytechnic School 
of Engineering and not in a biological institute. Co-operative 
dairies cannot be operated without exact control of the quality 
of milk supplied to it by members. If one member supplies infected 
or inferior milk the mixed product of all is damaged. A series of 
exact and rapid tests of all raw milk entering the laboratory is 
necessary. Danish farmers are not paid by the pint. Nothing 


_ socrude. Their milk is assessed by chemical qualitative tests and 


paid for accordingly. The scientist may even tell by testing the 
milk whether the cow’s udder was washed before milking, for this 
is indicated by the absence of certain bacteria. The flavour and 
consistency of butter and cheese depend on various bacteria. By 
controlling the bacteria these qualities may be kept uniform. This 
is the explanation of the dependability of Danish dairy products. 
If the raw materials do not contain the correct bacteria these may 
be supplied. In fact, there is a Starter Laboratory in Denmark, 
a laboratory where the appropriate strains of bacteria are bred and 
may be supplied to butter and cheese factories. For instance, 
the holes which occur in some sorts of cheese are due to gas pro- 
duced by certain bacteria. If, on any occasion, the cheese-maker 
finds the holes are refusing to appear, he puts in some of the bac- 
teria and the holes are duly made in the correct size and number. 
This work requires an exact and practical knowledge of bacteriology. 
Professor Orla-Jensen’s chief researches have been concerned with 
cheese bacteria. He has worked out a series of tests which enable 
bacteria to be identified by what they do, besides their appearance. 

He has just received a magnificent new laboratory costing 
£100,000. The Polytechnic is being extended at a cost of £1,000,000 
spread over ten years, and his laboratory has received the first 
attention. Besides dairy science, fermentation and many other 
branches of applied chemistry are studied in the department of 
chemical engineering. 

Of the younger Danish scientists the biochemist, Dr. Lunds- 
gaard, is doing very interesting work. He made the experiments 
which upset the chemical part of the Meyerhof-Hill theory of 
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muscular contraction. In this theory lactic acid was supposed to 
be the chief agent. Lundsgaard showed by poisoning the muscle 
with iodoacetic acid that contraction could occur when lactic acid 
is absent. Dr. Lundsgaard made somé very interesting comments 
on the poor equipment of many British laboratories. He does not 
approve the common British habit of trying to get good results 
with primitive apparatus. He believes the fumbling with such 
apparatus unnecessary waste of time. Lundsgaard is now applying 
his technique to yeasts, as he believes they may be able to oxidise 
carbohydrates even when poisoned. 

In medicine Denmark is famous as the origin of the artificial- 
light treatment. This was invented by Finsen, whose successes 
in the treatment of consumption of the skin and bones soon made 
it one of the most striking modern medical discoveries. The results 
of Finsen’s work are now so well known that it is not necessary 
to describe the Finsen Institute. This has grown greatly, and 
caused fatal surgical tuberculosis almost to disappear from Den- 
mark. The present director, Dr. Lamholt, has kindly given me a 
photograph of the first sunlight clinic in the world. (The muscular 
figure to be seen on the right is Muller, the well-known devisor 
of a system of physical exercises.) 

Before concluding these short observations on science in Den- 
mark, something should be said of the scientist’s living conditions. 
The maximum professional salaries at Copenhagen, even for world- 
famous men, are not more than £600 per annum. Yet they live 
in as good a style as English professors, and indeed perhaps more 
culturally, for the Danes, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
several of the smaller countries, are more broadly educated than the 
English. Also, the cost of living is lower. A first-rate university 
lecturer receives £250 per annum, and may make another £150 per 
annum by coaching. If he is doing good research the Carlsberg 
Foundation may award him £150 per annum to relieve him of 
hack-work. A distinguished young scientist may receive not more 
than £400 per annum. Yet he often lives very comfortably. The 
Danes frequently arrange for scientists to live in flats over or next 
to their laboratories. 

If State officials (and university staff are State officials) live 
in an official residence, their rent is a fixed percentage of their 
salary. Thus a man with a low salary pays a low rent. Some- 
times the proximity of the laboratory causes a man to overwork. 
In Denmark there is a very strong concentration of scientific 
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institutions in Copenhagen. This is generally considered advan- 
tageous, as workers may easily borrow the apparatus and books 
from neighbouring institutes, and discuss problems with experts 
in other branches of science. 

Unquestionably, in proportion to the size of the population, 
the Danish contribution to science is exceptionally good in quality 
and quantity. In proportion to resources Danish science is prob- 
ably the best in the world. The people are not distracted by 
Imperial ambitions and have turned to the homely task of culti- 
vating native intelligence. I believe England is imperially a 
declining country. We may not hope in the future to compete 
with units of the size of America and Russia, and we shall prob- 
ably have to follow the path chosen by the Danes. If this should 
prove to be true, the future of England should be happier and more 
interesting than the past, as the cultivation of intelligence offers 
more satisfying rewards than the cultivation of power. The Danish 
example is encouraging. 

J. G. CROWTHER. 















THE OBSERVATIONS OF MRS. OGDEN. 
BY HESKETH PEARSON. 


Tue sort of story I like is the sort of story I never write. This 
is only natural, for one’s literary preferences seldom reveal one’s 
true personality. Murderers usually love pleasant stories of 
domestic sentiment ; humanitarians nearly always wallow in the 
gory details of detective fiction. Hating brutality and bloodshed 
in real life, there is nothing I enjoy reading so much as a ‘ thriller, 
and Sherlock Holmes is my favourite character in fiction. But 
the invention of a good detective story and the creation of a be- 
lievable detective are beyond my powers, and though I have to 
confess that this is a detective story, or at least a story about a 
detective, I must add hastily that it is not invented. Real life 
provided me with the plot and the people. And, first of all, let 
me introduce you to Mrs. Ogden. 

Some years ago, when the incidents about to be recorded took 
place, I was living in a block of flats not far from the Hampstead 
Tube Station. Mrs. Ogden was the caretaker, and I used to pay 
her to cook for me and keep the flat clean. In the three capacities 
of caretaker, cook and char, she was a most estimable person, 
performing her functions briskly and efficiently. But unfortun- 
ately she was also endowed with considerable conversational 
powers, and it was dangerous to start any topic unconnected with 
the immediate requirements of the day. Indeed, it was dangerous 
to start any topic at all, and unless one acted in a manner cal- 
culated to ensure silence, such as shouting an order from another 
room and instantly shutting the door with a bang, nothing could 
check her eloquence save loss of breath. 

Mrs. Ogden was a lady of fifty winters. I always thought of 
her in terms of winters, because they seemed to have left a deeper 
impress on her face than the summers. It was a bleak face. But 
she was a kindly soul who made a hobby of suffering. Like nearly 
every other caretaker in the world, she had seen better days, which 
shadowed her life so completely that I often wondered how she 
could have survived them. She always referred to them as her 
‘alykon’ days—meaning halcyon. Though she never went to 
church she ‘held with them as did.’ Her conversation, though 
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bewildering, was invigorating. She indulged in a great variety of 

misquoted maxims, and frequently edited (and sometimes im- 
proved) famous proverbs, ascribing their sole origin to her much- 
lamented husband. I discovered accidentally, from one of her 
bosom-friends who did my washing, that Mrs. Ogden’s gift of 
speech had caused her husband to remain for protracted periods 
at a neighbouring public-house. Refreshment at too frequent 
intervals had finished him off, and his inconsolable widow was 
left with £5 14s. 6d. and the memory of his epigrams. 

The moment she began talking nothing could stop her. She 
just went on until her breath gave out. One example will suffice. 
I had suggested a vegetarian diet for a week, but instantly regretted 
the suggestion. 

‘Lettuces and tomatoes never agreed with no one,’ she started 
off. ‘ What my husband always said was “‘ Steak for the stomach,” 
he said, ‘‘ and vegetables for the collywobbles,” he said. There’s 
nothing like a good raw Porterhouse for a pick-me-up and nothing 
like prunes and potatoes for a lay-me-down. Except spirits, of 
course, which picks you up in moderation and lays you down on 
Bank Holidays. Not that I don’t know that one person’s butter 
ain’t another person’s parsnips, as my husband used to say. No, 
nor I won’t argue about it, Mr. P.,’ she continued breathlessly, 
as I opened my mouth to enquire what her husband meant by 
‘collywobbles’; ‘I never will argue about anything. I just like 
to say what I think, and leave it to other folk’s better natures 
to come round to my way of thinking. But I never will talk 
politics—that I do debar. Whenever my husband started politics, 
I used to lock up the valuables and leave the house. He wasn’t 
happy unless he could have at least one good row a week, and 
then he used to sulk up to dinner-time the next day. But de 
mortuary mensa mensam, as he used to say, and all’s well that 
ends respectable. So what’s it to be: a nice steak and chips or 
shepherd’s pie ?’ 

While she was busy regaining her breath for another verbal 
avalanche, I assured her that she had entirely convinced me and 
that my ideal meal was a steak and chips, as prepared by her. 
She left the room declaring that ‘a steak in time saves a number 
nine,’ and mentioning her husband as the begetter of this great 
truth. 

Mrs. Ogden was a close observer of men and things. She liked 
or disliked a person on sight—or, as she described it, ‘ by instink ’ 
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—and nothing could induce her to part from her prejudices. Be- 
ing also a moralist by nature, she invariably gave the shadiest 
interpretation to the most innocent fact or statement. Once, 
when I was more than usually hard up and had no one at hand 
from whom I could borrow a sum sufficient to give a friend a meal, 
I asked her to lend me £1. Mrs. Ogden, who had been making 
tea and mixing maxims, looked up gravely and I saw admonish- 
ment on her brow: 

‘Now don’t say you’ve been getting into trouble, Mr. P. I 
couldn’t believe it, not with a face like yours.’ 

‘Fact is, I want to take a friend out and I’m stoney at the 
moment.’ 

‘A friend? Oh,Isee! Well, well; some calls ’em one thing, 
some another. So what you’re wanting is, as my husband called 
it, the guid pro Joe—he always would call them quids, though who 
Joe was I never could make out. All right, Mr. P., you can have 
it and welcome.’ 

‘Very kind of you indeed. But it really is a friend.’ 

‘Of course it is, sir, and very infammingable, I’ll be bound. 
Now would you like a piece of advice? It’s yours for the asking. 
Many’s the folk who come to me for advice, and never go away 
empty-headed. And you can have the pound, Mr. P., with my 
compliments.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you. That’s all I want, thank you, 
and I’ll pay you back in a day or two.’ 

Mrs. Ogden looked at me severely and then delivered herself 
of the following : 

‘If there was one thing my husband used to harp on more 
than another, it was this: ‘‘ Never kick a gift-horse in the stomach, 
because he doesn’t like it.”’ 

I pacified her with more expressions of gratitude and assured 
her that, if I were in any trouble, I should certainly come to her 
for advice before anyone else ; but that all I wanted at the moment 
was enough money to stand a friend a good dinner. 

‘You go and tell that to the submarines,’ was her sole com- 
ment as she left the room in search of her purse. 

I had my hat and coat on when she returned, in order to spare 
myself the pain of listening to a further selection of moral reflec- 
tions. She handed me the money, saw me safely to the door, 
and, when I was half-way down the steps outside, gave me the 
benefit of a lifetime’s observation : 
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‘Them that go out with a pound usually come in with the 
milk,’ said Mrs. Ogden. 

Now that you have been introduced to Mrs. Ogden, it is time 
to say something about the gentleman who lived in a flat on the 
second floor. But this part of the story is not my own; it is 
reconstructed from a number of facts that were ferreted out at a 
later date by newspaper reporters. I, personally, did not know 
him, though occasionally we nodded a ‘Good evening’ to one 
another on the stairs. His name was Rawdon and he had been 
a Colonel in the Regular Army. He was now the chairman of a 
not-very-flourishing company and his life was a monotonous one, 
for he spent every day in the city and retired to bed early, never 
seeing any friends and scarcely ever dining or staying an evening 
away from his flat. Mrs. Ogden did not like him, but that, I 
think, was chiefly because he never gave her any jobs to do. 
Another woman, engaged through an agency, came in every day 
to prepare his breakfast and dinner and to look after him generally. 
No one in the flats knew anything about him and he coldly dis- 
couraged any attempts at conversation—doubtless another reason 
for Mrs. Ogden’s hostility. He was, then, a figure of some mystery 
until, through no wish of his own, he became the chief topic of 
discussion in the city, in the clubs, in the Press, and in the public- 
houses. Then, indeed, his life-history was dragged into the lime- 
light, and those parts of it which are necessary to my story must 
now be told. 

When the War broke out in 1914 Captain Rawdon, who had 
seen service in the West Indies and West Africa, went to France 
with his regiment. He had never been popular with his men be- 
cause, though an extremely efficient officer, he was a rigid disci- 
plinarian. The very slightest deviation from duty was punished 
by him with relentless severity. He believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that a war could only be won by strict attention to discipline, 
and the volume of King’s Regulations was his Bible. When, there- 
fore, drafts of half-trained officers and men began to arrive in 
France, he allowed no human considerations to stand in the way 
of duty. Enthusiasm had to be tamed; men had to be drilled 
into subjection; and his name became a byword for harshness, 
Field Punishment No. 1 was known as ‘a Rawdon.’ 

Early in 1915 he was promoted to the rank of Major and he 
celebrated the event with a court-martial on one of his junior 
subalterns. This youngster, whose name was Brett, had been in 
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the Territorial Force before the War. He was the son of a collier 
and had begun to earn his living at the age of twelve as a stable- 
boy. For an act of gallantry he had been raised from the ranks 
and posted to Major Rawdon’s unit. Three days later he was 
charged with being drunk on duty. Rather unwisely, in view of 
the fact that he was orderly officer for the day, but quite under- 
standably, by reason of the fact that he had just come out of the 
trenches and was feeling a little elated over his commission, he 
had taken enough whisky to confuse his eyesight, started off on 
a tour of inspection, failed to salute Major Rawdon, and, when 
reprimanded there and then for the oversight, declared quite 
truthfully that he hadn’t seen him. 

‘Well,’ said the Major wrathfully, ‘can you see me now ?’ 

‘Two of you,’ replied Brett with a loud hiccup. 

The cat was out of the bag and Brett was placed under arrest, 
He was sentenced by the Court to be cashiered, and a week or two 
later he was back again in the trenches as a private. Some- 
how or other the case got into the English papers, and created an 
unfavourable impression. The War Office decided to transfer 
Major Rawdon to another front. He was sent to Egypt and by 
the middle of 1917 was a Colonel in command of a regiment 
in Palestine. 

Here, as luck would have it, he again came across Brett, now 
a disillusioned and disappointed man, still a private and likely to 
remain one, whose military offences already filled several ‘ crime 
sheets.’ Brett was sent up the line from Kantara in company 
with a number of other troublesome Tommies ; there was a heavy 
black mark against his name and a hint from his recent command- 
ing officer that Rawdon should ‘keep an eye on him.’ Colonel 
Rawdon did keep an eye on him, and to such good purpose that 
within a week of his arrival Brett was doing Field Punishment 
No. 1 for some misdemeanour—that is to say, he was tied to the 
wheel of a gun, cruciform fashion, for several hours a day under 
a blazing sun, maddened by the flies that settled on every inch 
of his exposed flesh, and enraged by the indignity of such treat- 
ment in a place where every passing Arab or Indian could stop 
and gaze at him. 

To the hatred he already felt for Colonel Rawdon on account 
of his past injustice was now added a burning loathing which ate 
into his very soul and consumed every sensation but one, which 
it fed: a longing for revenge. It became an obsession and he 
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went about his duties with a single fixed idea. Rawdon must 
survive the War in order to be killed by him. 

Well, Rawdon did survive the War, and so did Brett. But as 
Brett did not leave Palestine for several months after Rawdon, 
he had some difficulty in finding him when back in England. In 
fact it was two years before he had the grim pleasure of seeing 
that tall military figure again, in its strangely unsuitable civilian 
clothes, and another year passed before Brett could find employ- 
ment sufficiently near the block of flats in which Rawdon lived 
to keep a close eye on him and prepare the revenge that was still 
the main object of his continued existence. After he had killed 
the man who had ruined and degraded him, but not before, he 
could look at the world with clearer eyes, taste the joy of life once 
more, perhaps even marry and settle down. Yes, he would be 
able to breathe more freely when once he had strangled the breath 
out of that beast. So thought Brett, and it therefore behoved 
him to plan the business with care; he had no wish to swing for 
killing Rawdon; he had already more than paid the penalty for 
what he was about to do. 

Fortunately, Colonel Rawdon’s regular habits made the job a 
fairly easy one. He got back from the city every evening at six, 
went for a short walk along the Spaniards Road, returned at seven, 
had dinner at half-past, and went to bed at ten. The woman who 
cooked his dinner left the flat shortly before nine o’clock, never 
later than nine-thirty, and the light in the Colonel’s sitting-room 
went out at ten o’clock precisely. Thus any night would be equally 
convenient for the job, but Brett, the moment his plans were made, 
waited for a stormy one. The more noise outside, he thought, 
the easier would it be to have a little talk with the Colonel before 
disposing of him, for a man about to be murdered sometimes raises 
his voice in anger or expostulation. 

At three o’clock one rough March morning Brett left his lodg- 
ings in the mews nearly opposite the Colonel’s block of flats, walked 
up the road as far as Jack Straw’s Castle, returned by a different 
route, and after peering about for a minute to see that the coast 
was clear, went up the stairs to the Colonel’s door, rapidly removed 
a pane of glass, passed his arm through, unlocked the door, slid 
back a bolt, and entered. Quickly he replaced the pane of glass 
(he had spent some weeks in learning how to do this), closed the 
door behind him and tiptoed down the passage towards the Colonel’s 
bedroom. He had studied the position of this from the rear of 
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the building and knew exactly where it was. He listened at the 
keyhole, heard the Colonel’s even snore, turned the handle and 
walked in. Crossing at once to the window, he shut it, pulled 
down the blind, and switched on the electric light. The Colonel 
woke up with a start and gazed with amazement at Brett. 

‘Who the devil are you?’ 

‘Get out!’ said Brett. 

The Colonel got out. 

‘Put on your shoes and dressing-gown. I shouldn’t like you 
to catch cold.’ 

The Colonel automatically did as he was told. 

‘Now sit there.’ 

Brett pointed to a chair by the window. The Colonel 
obeyed. 

For an hour or more Brett told the Colonel what he thought 
of him. He had bottled up his feelings for several years and now 
they came forth steam-hot. He reviewed his own life from boy- 
hood to the present time. He accused the Colonel of cutting short 
his life at its first fine moment, at the instant when he might have 
lived or died gloriously ; he accused the Colonel of killing his soul 
just as surely as he (Brett) was about to kill the Colonel’s body. 
Rawdon sat through the recital calmly; he seemed to be paying 
close attention to what the other was saying; and at last, when 
Brett paused for a few seconds, he asked quietly : 

‘How do you intend to kill me ?’ 

‘By throttling you,’ replied Brett simply. 

The Colonel looked at his enemy’s hands and wrists and knew 
that it was no idle threat. 

‘Well, why not start?’ he suggested. 

‘When I have finished,’ said Brett. 

While Brett was talking, the Colonel’s brain was working. 
Brett was between him and the door, between him and the bell, 
between him and the fire-irons. There seemed no hope for him, 
but at least he could call for help and then put up a fight. The 
window, he noticed, was closed, and there was a gale outside, but 
if he could open it and shout for help at the top of his voice some- 
one might hear him. Having made his decision he acted promptly. 
He rose suddenly, ripped the blind from the window, flung up the 
lower half, bent forward and yelled with all his might. 

Brett leapt at him; there was a crash, a terrible scream, a low 
gurgling sound; and the angry roar of the storm... . 
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The sun came up on a cloudless sky, the morning was warm 
and fine; and though one could never describe Mrs. Ogden as a 
cheerful soul, on this particular morning she was making the best 
of her widowhood. That is to say, she broke into a hum now and 
then while going about her duties. She never sang; she would 
have regarded such a proceeding as irreligious, or wanting in respect 
to the departed; but she did, on rare occasions, hum, and this 
was one of her humming mornings. 

She brought me a cup of tea at eight o’clock, drew aside the 
curtains, informed me that ‘the late bird gathers no moss,’ and 
hummed. She did not hum a tune; she simply picked on two 
notes and hummed them up and down alternately. It was a 
peculiar sound, suggestive of an asthmatic cuckoo. It was also 
an unwelcome sound, because it meant that she was in good spirits 
and more than usually communicative. While I was sipping my 
tea, she burst into speech : 

‘TI do like a morning that is a morning, so to speak. You can 
see St. Paul’s Cathedral from here to-day, which my husband used 
to call “a great globe of itself,” and he’d seen a thing or two, take 
it from me. “I’ve been all around the gerkin,” he used to say, 
“and what I haven’t seen isn’t worth worrying about.” And nor 
it wasn’t, neither, I give you my word. Them was the days to 
see things, before these motors came along. Alykon days—that’s 
what I call them. What’s the use of tearing about the place so 
fast that you can’t stare at things? And look at the damage 
they do! Why, we had to leave our house because the viperations 
of the motor-buses brought the ceiling down. Goodness gracious ! 
what’s that ?’ 

‘Mrs. Ogden paused in amazement. A loud cry from somewhere 
above us was followed by the bang of a door and the clatter of 
feet. Mrs. Ogden dropped: the subject of machines and was out 
of my flat before I had time to think of a plausible reply. Ten 
minutes later she bawled through my bathroom door a number of 
disconcerting and disconnected facts, from which I gathered that 
Colonel Rawdon had been found lying dead on his bedroom floor 
with a broken neck and that the police were on their way to 
investigate matters. 

For the next hour excitement reigned throughout the flats. 
No one was allowed to leave the building without the permission 
of the police inspector, who questioned everyone carefully. I was 
examined in my turn, but had nothing of importance to say. I 
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had heard nothing during the night. Yes, I was a sound sleeper, 
No, I did not know Colonel Rawdon. Yes, I had lived in the 
flats longer than he. No, I did not know anyone who knew him, 
The inspector drew a complete blank at each flat. No one had 
heard any noise during the night except the gale, and no one knew 
Rawdon or knew anything about him. The woman who had made 
the discovery, Mrs. Hooley, was as helpless as the rest of us. She 
had prepared his meals and cleaned his flat for two years; he 
had paid her regularly, had never expressed pleasure or displeasure 
with her work, and had never spoken to her on any subject except 
the next day’s food. She did not know whether he had any friends 
or relations ; she had never seen a soul in his flat except himself, 

After making innumerable notes of no value whatsoever, the 
inspector went through the Colonel’s papers carefully, found the 
names of two relations, to whom he despatched wires, discovered 
Rawdon’s city connection, put through a call to the secretary of 
the company, and finally decided to interview Mrs. Ogden once 
more. He had cut short his first interview with her the moment 
he realised that she was ignorant of Colonel Rawdon’s affairs, had 
heard nothing during the night, and had seen no stranger about 
the flats the previous day. But now that he had failed to obtain 
a jot of information that could throw direct light on the murder, 
he reflected that the caretaker might have observed some odd 
happening in the past that would help to elucidate the mystery. 
So he sent for Mrs. Ogden and began the interview in the late 
Colonel Rawdon’s sitting-room. An exact account of what took 
place between them is not to be hoped for; but with the assistance 
of the constable who was present, whose memory became extra- § 4 { 
ordinarily vivid after a few whiskies in my flat, and the frequent § th 
repetitions of Mrs. Ogden herself, who has described the scene to § ha 
me in detail at least a dozen times, I have been able to compile | pe, 
a reasonably authentic narrative of the event. 

‘Now, Mum, can you throw any light on this unpleasant 
business ?’ began the inspector. say 

It was an unfortunate opening. No one ever made an appeal 
of that sort to Mrs. Ogden in vain. She commenced to radiate § not 
light in every direction. She treated the inspector to an outline — Yo 
of local history. She gave him a quantity of intimate details | knc 
concerning all the residents in the flats and their predecessors. f kno 
She even insinuated that, as she knew no details of Colonel Raw- § a m 
don’s life, they were probably indecent. Her considered opinion 
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was that mystery suggested impropriety, that the lack of scandal 
about a man proved him scandalous. 
The inspector listened to Mrs. Ogden with interest not un- 
» had mingled with awe. Her deceased husband had clearly been a very 
knew remarkable man, and there was a vague familiarity about his 
made reported sayings which pointed to an extensive acquaintance with 
She classic literature. Next to her memory, however, the inspector 
; he was chiefly impressed by Mrs. Ogden’s powers of observation. 
asure Very little escaped her notice ; indeed nothing at all of a savoury 
xcept nature passed her by; and while she was speaking he had an 
iends § inspiration. Though such a proceeding would be highly irregular, 
nself, he decided to let her see the bedroom and the body, in the hope 
, the B that she would pick on something that he had missed. Mrs. 
1 the § Ogden had already hinted that she would not refuse an offer to 
vered view the scene, and when the inspector invited her to accompany 
ry of & him along the passage, she answered : 











































once ‘Since you press me, I won’t say no, as my husband always 
ment said when asked to have a spot of Scotch.’ 

» had She followed the inspector down the passage, almost treading on 
rbout § his heels with excitement, and the constable brought up the rear. 
btain The scene that met her eyes when she entered the bedroom 


irder, § was peculiar because of its tidiness. Everything, except the body 
» odd § on the floor, was in its proper place. 


stery. ‘ Who’s been spring-cleaning ?’ was Mrs. Ogden’s first remark. 

> late ‘It’s just as it was when we came here,’ said the inspector. 
took ‘Must have been a nice tidy murderer,’ commented Mrs. Ogden. 

tance * Yes, there’s not much dust about,’ agreed the inspector. ‘ Not 


-xtra- § a finger-print to be seen anywhere, nor a spot of blood except on 
quent — the body. Even the pane of glass in the front door, which they 
ne to § had to take out to get in, hasn’t a mark on it. There must have 
mpile — been two of ’em on it.’ 

~ Why 2 > 

asant ‘Well, you’ve noticed how clean it all is; almost you might 
say a woman’s been at the job; men aren’t so neat as all that.’ 
ppeal ‘ Which is where you come unstuck,’ said Mrs. Ogden. ‘ There’s 
diate | nothing so fussy as a man about the house, especially a bachelor. 
utline § You mark my words! What I don’t know about men isn’t worth 
etails } knowing. I’ve studied them for the best part of forty years. I 
ssors. } know them all over and inside out. It takes a woman to know 
Raw- | aman; you’ve got to be unlike someone to know all about them. 
i And this I'll say into the bargain: No woman ever went to the 
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trouble of tidying up after doing a murder—that I'll swear. The 
woman who does a murder ain’t the sort that makes a good house. 
keeper.’ 

‘TI never said she did the murder. No woman has the strength 
to do a murder like this. What I think is that she helped the 
murderer and cleaned up after the job.’ 

‘Then you’d better think again. A female who can look on 
while murder’s being done ain’t the sort that minds a bit of blood 
about the place. And no murderer brings a charwoman with him 
to wash off the guilty stains, because he hopes there won’t be any, 

‘Then perhaps you'll explain the presence of this,’ said the 
inspector, producing a hat-pin from a piece of paper. ‘It was 
found underneath the body and must have been dropped befor 
the murder took place, or the woman who tidied up would have 
noticed it.’ 

‘ Hat-pins,’ said Mrs. Ogden, ‘ have gone out of fashion. The 
only people that use them now are men.’ 

‘Men ?’ 

‘ Yes, pipe-smokers—and wet ones at that. My husband never 
went out without borrowing one of mine. Your murderer’s a wet 
pipe-smoker or my name’s not Alice.’ 

The inspector smiled, said nothing, and put away the hat-pin. 
Then he pointed to the body. Mrs. Ogden leant over and inspected 
the broken neck. There were two red marks across it, the inter- 
vening space, a width of nearly two inches, being deeply bruised 
and discoloured. There was also a nasty blurred mark between 
the chin and the throat, which seemed to suggest that the victim 
had fallen forward and hit the edge of some obstacle. The face 
was swollen and the eyes bulged. 

‘It must have been a nasty instrument to leave a mark that 
size,’ said the inspector. 

‘No instrument J know of,’ replied Mrs. Ogden. ‘It’s a 
machine or something. That wasn’t done by no hand-instrument,’ 

‘Machine?’ The inspector almost laughed. 

‘That’s what I said,’ replied Mrs. Ogden tersely. 

Her eyes roved round the room and came to rest at the window. 

‘Suppose you know that sash-cord’s broken ?’ 

‘I’m not blind,’ said the inspector. ‘ It must have been broken 
last night because Mrs. Hooley says it’s the first time she’s noticed 
it.’ 

Mrs. Ogden walked to the window and looked it up and down. 
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‘Someone’s been messing about here,’ she continued; ‘the 
wood on this lower frame’s been chipped.’ 

‘So I perceive,’ said the inspector dryly. 

‘ Add two to two and it makes four,’ Mrs. Ogden went on. 

‘Meaning ?’ 

‘That it don’t make five.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘The deceased gentleman opened this window himself.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘For the purpose of hollering.’ 

‘Oh, ’ollering.’ 

‘Yes, hollering.’ Mrs. Ogden was very careful of her aitches, 
seldom dropped them herself, and sometimes picked them up for 
other people. ‘Then the murderer banged the window down on 
his neck and did him in. “ Quod a rat in the Strand-um,” as my 
husband used to say, though it’s the villain who did it that ought 
to be quodded.’ 

‘Well, you’re a bright sort of detective, I must say. Bit of 
an imagination, haven’t you ?’ 

‘All done by instink,’ replied Mrs. Ogden gravely. 

The inspector considered the matter in the light of Mrs. Ogden’s 
theory and came to the conclusion that there was a lot to be said 
for it. He measured the width between the marks on the mur- 
dered man’s neck and compared it with the width of wood form- 
ing the bottom end of the window-frame. They agreed. He 
made a closer inspection of the wood and discovered that a rough 
attempt had been made to repair the damage caused by the impact. 
This theory also accounted for the mark just above the victim’s 
throat. He looked at Mrs. Ogden and said: 

‘I’m not sure you aren’t right.’ 

‘Well, don’t say I didn’t tell you,’ warned Mrs. Ogden. 

The inspector nodded his head and heeded the warning. He 
was even considerate enough, at the inquest, to keep Mrs. Ogden’s 
name out of the proceedings altogether. 

‘Well, now you’ve seen everything, mum, can you place your 
hand on the murderer ?’ 

The inspector was being facetious, and Mrs, Ogden caught a 
twinkle in the constable’s eye. It was a mistake on the part of 
the inspector, an attempt to belittle the worthy caretaker’s ‘ in- 
stink ’ in the eyes of his subordinate. But, as she herself declared 
on several occasions, no one ever pulled her leg ‘ with impudity,’ 
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and she decided to teach the inspector a lesson. Having satisfied 
her natural curiosity as to the corpse, and being henceforth ap 
impregnable authority on this topic among her neighbours, she 
took up a position close to the door and gave the inspector the 
benefit of her final observations : 

‘There’s one way to come by him and another way to catch 
him. You’ve got to find a man who hated Colonel Rawdon— 

‘Hated him? Why?’ The inspector was temporarily of 
his guard. 

‘ Because he killed him.’ 

The inspector did not think this funny, but took refuge in irony; 

‘Ah! That is suggestive. And how do you propose that | 
should catch him ?’ 

‘When in doubt,’ said Mrs. Ogden, ‘ send for a policeman.’ 

She did not wait for a reply, but left the flat in the calm assur. 
ance, as she informed me, of having ‘ scored two bull’s eyes, which 
ought to give him indigestion for a week.’ Her first visit, follow- 
ing her triumph, was to me, and her opening words, which seemed 
to reflect on me until I heard the rest of her story, were: 

* * Honey suit is bally pence,” as my husband was never tired 
of saying, which, as he said, made all the trouble in the Garden 
of Eden.’ 

Having illuminated this cryptic utterance by a full recital of 
her encounter with the inspector—adding a number of details 
which, not being ratified by the constable at a later date, have 
not appeared in the foregoing account—Mrs. Ogden relapsed into 
thought and gazed out of my window into the street. 

‘Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ogden after a period of 
silence unique in my knowledge of the lady. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Have you ever seen a clean sweep at eleven o’clock of the 
morning ? ’ 

It was not an easy question to answer off-hand. By itself the 
expression ‘a clean sweep’ was enigmatical. However, two 
questions settled the matter ; she meant a clean chimney-sweeper. 

‘At what hour of the day can one see a clean sweep?’ | 
enquired, adding that I, for one, could only tell a sweep’s profession 
by his sooty appearance. 

‘ Never before two of an afternoon,’ replied Mrs. Ogden ; ‘ and 
if there’s one man that has plenty of work to do these days it’s 
the sweep.’ 
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‘But does he never take a day off ?’ 
‘Not at this time of the year; he’s too busy.’ 
I joined Mrs. Ogden at the window and she pointed out the 


* offending chimney-sweeper, now a hundred yards up the road. 


‘Where’s he off to?’ demanded Mrs. Ogden. 

I hazarded a guess that he might be going for a walk. 

Mrs. Ogden gazed at me for a moment and then remarked grimly : 

‘That’s the man they’re after.’ I began to protest against 
this hasty assumption, but she ignored me and went on talking 
as if to herself: ‘Strong as iron—that’s him. Tall, or he couldn’t 
have done the window trick—that’s him. Neat and tidy—sweeps 
have to be—yes, that’s him. And he smokes a pipe. And he 
knows how to leave no tracks behind him. And he didn’t look 
up when he passed, with the crowd outside and all. And he’s 
only got one spare suit of clothes, which he’s wearing now ; mean- 
ing that he did the murder in his dirty things, meaning that they 
got covered with blood, meaning he couldn’t put them on this 
morning, meaning they’ll have to be washed, meaning he can’t 
work in them to-day, meaning he’s off to get another lot. Quod 
a rat, as I said before, and he’s the rat for quod this time, don’t 
you make any mistake about it.’ 

‘Look here, Mrs. Ogden, you really can’t accuse a man of 
murder merely because he has a bath in the morning instead of 
the afternoon——’ 

But I was addressing the air. Mrs. Ogden was out of my flat 
and shouting ‘ Police!’ at the top of her voice. The inspector, 
still suffering from a recent humiliation and objecting on principle 
to being called ‘ Police,’ sternly ordered her to be silent. But 
silence was not a virtue of Mrs. Ogden’s at the best of times. She 
would have published her opinions to the world at large then and 
there if I had not dragged her back into the flat, begged the in- 
spector to come in, and shut the door. Then she bubbled over 
to her heart’s content, and the inspector listened with an occasional 
side-glance at me. I could see that he maintained an open mind, 
tinged perhaps with scepticism, and when she had finished answer- 
ing his questions he promised to look into the matter without 
delay. Having obtained the chimney-sweeper’s address, he left - 
the flat. A few seconds later there was a knock on the door. 
Mrs. Ogden opened it. The inspector had returned. 

‘What’s his name ?’ he asked. 
‘Brett,’ said Mrs. Ogden. 
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HOW ‘MONKEY HILL’ WAS PEOPLED. 
BY FRANK E. HAYTER, F.ZS. 






I wonver if the thousands of people who visit Monkey Hill at the 
Zoo, Regent’s Park, and watch the strange antics of the baboons, 
have ever given a thought as to how they came there, where they 
came from, and who captured them. 

In December, 1924, the London Zoological Society had, at great 
trouble and expense, almost completed the building and equipment 
of Monkey Hill, designed by the late Miss Joan B. Proctor, curator 
of reptiles; and all that remained was to find inhabitants for 
this delectable spot. They decided that the most suitable would 
be Hamadryas Baboons, whose favourite haunts are the highlands 
of Abyssinia. These highly intelligent animals were held sacred by 
the ancient Egyptians, being dedicated to Thoth—the Lord of 
Letters. Old Egyptian monuments were frequently adorned with 
statues and figures of these baboons, and their mummies are stil] 
occasionally found, showing in what high veneration they were held. 

But Central Abyssinia was a long way from Regent’s Park, and 
someone had to go there and fetch them. By great good fortune 
I had just returned from an expedition to the Gambia Protectorate, 
where I had helped to collect a number of wild animals for the 
Governor of that country, which he subsequently presented to the 
Zoo, and was available for this new adventure. Mr. George B. 
Chapman, the well-known naturalist, to whom the Zoological 
Society had given the contract, asked me if I was willing to go and 
bring back one hundred of these animals, and I jumped at the 
opportunity. At that time there was only one pair of these baboons 
in the Zoo, and, as I knew very little about them, I paid them a 
lengthy visit, to find out something of their habits. The first 
thing that struck me was the state of ungovernable fury into which 
the male worked itself when I approached too close to the female. 
I saw at once the wisdom of my orders ‘ not to bring back any 
ladies ! ’ 

As the easiest approach to the centre of Abyssinia is by the 
railway from Djibouti, in French Somaliland, it was arranged that 
I should sail from Marseilles by a steamer that called at Djibouti 
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amongst other East African ports. Before I left France, I was to 
experience some uncomfortable moments, due partly to anxiety, 
my ignorance of idiomatic French, and, in a lesser degree, to my 
inability to appreciate a Frenchman’s little joke. On the journey 
across France, I had made the acquaintance of a young Englishman 
who registered at the same hotel as myself, and seemed anxious 

at th to help me as much as he could. My knowledge of French was, 
a : at that time, of the ‘ pen of my grandmother ’ variety, and when I 
" enquired at the shipping office I misunderstood lendemain for de- 

> they main, the day of sailing of my boat. However there was no need 
to get agitated yet ; I had all the next morning to get through the 

great Customs, and with my friend to see to the kit and heavy luggage, 
ar already passed, I had only my guns, passport, and other credentials 
_— to worry about. Bright and early the next morning I paid my 
ae hotel bill, and took my armoury along to the Customs. Here an 











































oe appalling delay over divers unforeseen formalities resulted in my 
ands being allowed to go at about ten minutes to twelve . . . and my 
od by boat was due to sail at midday ! 
rd of My taxi-driver broke all records for speed, and those who know 
ee French taxi-drivers can imagine what that was, as we tore down 
He the docks. ‘Ow est La Chapelle?’ I bellowed, as people jumped 
_— out of our way for their lives . . . but they only cursed and shook 
i their fists. At last our road was blocked by several loaded lorries, 
= and my man had to pull up. ‘Le bateau... La Chapelle?’ 
aye I panted ‘ Il est déja midi, et je veuw . . .’? A Frenchman, who was 
tthe superintending the unloading of the lorries, roared with laughter, 


; . and, pointing to a boat just leaving the harbour, replied: ‘ Voila 
. La Chapelle, m’sieur !’ 


geal HowI groaned at such an ignominious beginning to my great 
| and adventure. My friend must have put my kit on board, and here was 
; the I with the clothes I stood up in, my guns, ammunition, passport, and 
mag a small attaché case full of papers! I tried to hire a motor-boat 
=< to see if a last-minute dash would carry me to the ship’s side, but 
first there was a high sea running, and none of the boat owners would 


hich take the risk. In blank despair I made for the offices of Messrs. 
male. Thos. Cook and Sons, to see if they could cable and get my kit 
a put off at Port Said, and let me follow by the next steamer. 

The first person I saw there was my young English acquaintance. 
‘I’ve missed the Chapelle,’ I groaned, ‘I suppose you put my 
that kit on board, and wondered where I had got to?’ 

-_ ‘Missed the Chantilly, you mean,’ he corrected, ‘I thought 
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somehow there was a mistake, so I glanced through the shipping 
news of the Journal on my way to the docks, and turned in here 
to make certain. The Chantilly cleared for South American ports 
at noon to-day. The Chapelle sails to-morrow at twelve, and you 
can board her at your leisure in the morning. I guessed you 
would turn up here, and have been waiting for ages. .. . There's 
your kit, which, I suggest you leave here, taking a suitcase for 
another night in the hotel. . . . Meanwhile, I knowa little place!’ 
He raised his elbow significantly. ‘Lead me to it!’ I cried, 
‘Nothing but a double Cognac will put this right. But, if that 
comic Frenchman, who pulled my leg, is there, Pll...’ And, 
without waiting for more, my friend obligingly led the way. 

The Chapelle sailed without further incident, and I soon attracted 
more attention than I cared for on board. The Captain, whose 
pride was knowing everybody’s business, had spread the rumour 
that I was going to Abyssinia to collect all sorts of animals for 
His Majesty the King of England’s private Zoo, and invited me to 
sit at his table as a mark of special favour. There were several 


grizzled French colonials, returning to Somaliland, on board, and ° 


one of them was particularly interested in my project because he 
had done a good deal of big-game hunting himself, once as com- 
panion to Selous, and because he had made a study of the habits of 
baboons, of which a somewhat similar species is to be found in the 
Sudan. His reminiscences were very entertaining, and, although 
he had never seen the Abyssinian variety in their wild state, he 
gave me some sound advice, which I found extremely useful when I 
encountered the baboons I was seeking. 

At Djibouti, this gentleman was kindness itself, and helped me 
through many difficulties. Indeed, so keen was he, that if I had 
said the word he would have thrown up his job and come with 
me. But I wanted to carry out the business alone, and did not 
encourage him to that extent. 

The baboon country is the rugged, jungle-clad highlands of 
Harrar Province, which rise to a height of nearly 10,000 feet, and 
the nearest point on the railway is Dire Daoua. I made for this 
place, and there awaited the permission of the Governor of Harrar 
to proceed up-country. Here I met a very intelligent Austrian 
trader, who could turn his hand to anything, and, as he was a clever 
wood-worker, I set him and a number of local native carpenters to 
work making special travelling-boxes, like small cages with sliding 
doors, and a convenient size to sling on each side of a pack camel. 
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Estimating that each box would hold four average-sized baboons, 
I ordered twenty-six, and a few over, in case of damage, or to 
accommodate very large and fierce animals who might require a 
crate to themselves. I knew that baboons like to huddle close 
together when cold or frightened, and I was glad later for this 
apparent overcrowding, for it undoubtedly made for additional 
warmth on board ship when we reached colder climes. I also 
engaged several native trappers, who had some experience of 
baboon catching, and augmented their numbers later when we 
reached Harrar, and the hilly country where the animals lived. 

The Governor of Harrar gave his permission at last, but made 
it very plain that he would not answer for my safety once I left 
Dire Daoua; in fact he washed his hands of me entirely, after 
giving me the names of a number of friendly chiefs, and explaining 
where their villages might be found. Many of the tribes in this 
district, he informed me, were definitely hostile, and regarded 
human life as of little account, therefore it was up to me to avoid 
them as much as possible. ‘ Abyssinia,’ he concluded, ‘is not a 
country where one need look for trouble—it often comes without 
searching for it!’ 

With that encouraging ‘ send-off’ I set out for the far-distant 
hills. A single white man with a retinue of native trappers, porters, 
and drivers, and a string of valuable pack animals, which alone 
might tempt a hostile tribe to attack us. 

I was careful to keep as far as possible in friendly territory, 
but we could not do so all the time, and whenever I had to cross 
a danger zone, I did so at top speed, with a minimum of fuss, and 
without pausing to make camp until I was in a more hospitable 
region. Although this often necessitated travelling by night, I 
heard no grumbles, for my men knew better than I what would be 
our fate if we were caught. When we reached a friendly village, 
I made a point of placating the chief, making him presents of 
cloth, beads and knives, and receiving baskets of food, fruit, 
eggs, and vegetables from him in return. I even forced myself to 
drink the abominable native mead, called tege, made from fer- 
mented wheat and honey, which they offered me, giving in return, 
if I thought the occasion warranted it, a bottle of French Cognac, 
bought for less than two shillings apiece in Djibouti. The produc- 
tion of one of these bottles, from a private and limited store, was 
always the signal for a further present of food, and a pressing 
invitation to call again on the homeward journey, when the fatted 
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calf would be killed for me with a vengeance! I do not mean to 
infer that I am a heavy drinker, or that I peddled strong drink 
to the chiefs; brandy as a ‘sun-downer’ is an excellent tonic 
against chills and fever, and one bottle per chieftain was a friendly 
act, and a certain ‘ open sesame ’ to his store cupboard! Food was 
comparatively cheap, for the villages lay in fertile belts, well 
cultivated, with ample live stock, whose flesh made a pleasant 
change to the eternal maize, the staple food of the country. A 
plump chicken could be bought for the equivalent of 2d., and an 
ox for as little as £1, so little store do they place on the value of 
meat in this strange country. 

On each occasion I was requested to produce evidence that I 
was English, and I noticed a distinct increase in the warmth of my 
welcome when this fact had been proved to the chief’s satisfaction, 
Arabs are, of course, feared and detested, as are, in a lesser degree, 
Greeks and Armenians; and I regret to say that French and 
Italians are not very popular either ; their methods are, to say the 
least of it, rough and ready; but the Englishman, provided he 
behaves himself, observes the little ceremonies due to the head of a 
tribe, and gives a satisfactory explanation of why he is there, is 
sure of a welcome by the more enlightened of the chiefs. A grati- 
fying state of affairs which ‘little Englanders’ might well note. 

As soon as we arrived in the baboon country we set about 
choosing a suitable site for our traps. Naturally we chose places 
where the baboon population was thickest, where whole colonies 
of them lived, and roamed the country-side for food. As a rule 
these colonies were under a hoary old male, who kept his leadership 
by his ability to beat all other aspirants to the title. Battles not 
governed by ‘ Queensberry rules!’ Often it would be a sturdy, 
middle-aged, or even youngish male whom we saw leading the tribe, 
and I knew that somewhere in the tangle of jungle-girt rocks lay 
the battle-scarred corpse of the late leader, for only death can 
deprive him of that honour. It was the immutable law of the 
jungle; the strongest must always lead. 

The form our traps took was based on the psychology of the 
animals we were hunting; on their curiosity, greed, and thieving 
propensities. It was no use building something they did not 
recognize, or would always be afraid to approach, however carefully 
we labelled it, ‘Come into my parlour’; it had to be something 
simple. In an open space, exactly where a party of native settlers 
would choose for their dwelling, we built a strong hut of branches, 
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grass, and leaves. The only difference between it and the huts the 
baboons were familiar with was the extra solidity of the walls 
and roof, and a strong sliding door, which could be dropped at our 
pleasure by releasing a hidden wire. The floor was made up of 
beaten earth, the threshold stamped flat, and the inside swept, 
garnished, and prepared for immediate occupation. From a safe 
distance, the baboons watched our preparations, and when we had 
finished, they were already familiar with the distant aspect of this 
new dwelling of man. For several days a native and his wife 
occupied this hut to keep up appearances, and only then did we 
put the final touches to our snare. 

One morning, with hundreds of curious monkey eyes watching 
his every movement, this native approached the hut from the 
surrounding rocks carrying an over-full basket of ripe maize. As 
he walked, he allowed, with incredible clumsiness, a generous trail 
of the precious grain to spill on the ground, until on his arrival at 
the threshold the basket was nearly half-empty. With a swift jerk 
of his wrists, the rest of the grain was flung broadcast over the 
floor of the hut, and the careless one departed, making a detour for 
the shelter we had rigged up behind some rocks in the near-by 
jungle. A cunningly hidden retreat, connected by the fateful wire 
to our model hut. 

You may well ask: ‘ Why such elaborate precautions?’ The 
answer is that baboons, and the Hamadryas species in particular, 
can think, and puzzle things out for themselves. You have only 
to watch them in their new home on Monkey Hill to realise this. 
What could be more natural than this drunken native, who had 
quarrelled with his wife on the way home from market, and was 
thus clumsily trying to annoy her? At least so thought the 
baboons; for immediately the man had disappeared, a deafening 
chorus of chatter and barks informed us that they were discussing 
his sad matrimonial affairs, and were preparing to take advantage 
of them. ‘ What a stupid fellow to spill all that lovely maize, 
and then leave the door of his hut open!’ You could almost 
hear them saying it. And then: ‘Goon, grandpa. You lead the 
way, and we'll follow when you give us the “all clear” signal!’ 
And grandpa, the tribal leader, and victor of a hundred fights, 
showed them that he was not afraid. 

From our shelter we watched him advance along the trail of 
maize, pick up a few grains, smell them, and stuff them into his 
mouth. ‘Ahh... huh... huh... thisis good!’ he grunted. 
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‘Huh ... huhhuh .. . come on, boys and girls . . . this way 
for the bean-feast!’ and he ran back to harangue them on the 
delicious flavour of this providential spread. They followed him 
along the golden trail, ‘grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
fathers, mothers . . .’ and all the rest of the complicated relations, 
jabbering, jostling, scrambling, grabbing at the luscious grain, 
fighting and spitting : ‘ Take your hand off my foot—young Pongo!’ 
chattered an irate elder sister. ‘ What’s under there’s mine... 
You won’t? ... Take that . . . you greedy rascal!’ Meanwhile 
grandpa, nearly bursting with importance, his cheeks bulging with 
what he had been unable to chew and swallow, ran farther and 
farther ahead, until he reached the threshold of the hut. 

‘Wubh, wuhh, wuhh?... an empty hut?’ he barked the 
question for all the world to hear. ‘I must look into this... 
perhaps it’s a catch after all... . People don’t leave doors open 
when there’s grain about.’ 

He crept forward, and pausing at the door itself craned his 
neck round and up, peering into the dark interior. 

‘Seems O.K.... I'll just take a peek round the back... 
perhaps that cunning native is hiding there with a big spear?’ 

With a graceful sideways leap, he began a leisurely tour of 
inspection, keeping up a rapid fire of reassuring platitudes to the 
crowd of baboons, now squatting in a semicircle a few yards short 
of the hut door. The circuit complete, he faced the waiting crowd, 
and threw an important chest : 

‘ Just half a mo’, ladies and gents, while I examine the outer 
walls and roof... . Seem a bit unreal, and might collapse on top 
of us if we went inside.... Watch me!’ 

He did the circuit again, testing the walls by vigorously shaking 
them with’ both hands, and, at each essay, reporting the structure : 
‘Well and truly built.’ Up on the roof, which he reached with 
two quick leaps, he jumped up and down several times with his full 
weight on the thatch, revelling in the slight spring his sensitive 
feet detected in the carefully packed grass. He liked the feel of it 
so much that he almost forgot what he had brought the tribe there 
for, until they reminded him with no uncertain voice that they were 
still hungry : 

‘Stop your bobbing—grandpa—and get on with your job!’ 
they entreated. 

‘ All right . . . coming,’ he replied testily . . .‘ just one more 


bounce.’ 
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Then he slithered down, and boldly advanced into the hut. 










































vay 
the ‘By my halidom ! a royal spread!’ he barked, scooping up a 
1im double handful of the maize, and cramming his mouth so full that 


ers, his subsequent remarks were lost in the wild clamour of the surging 
ns, mob that followed him en masse inside... . I have dilated to the 
ain, point of boredom on this strange episode, but the whole scene, 


»!? and all the actions of these remarkable wild creatures were so 
incredibly human, so unlike what I expected them to be, that I 


hile feel a shorter account would be unworthy of the occasion. 
rith So fascinated was I, that I almost forgot to lower the curtain 
und on the first act. 

‘ Now—Cator (Master)—now! . . . they willescape . . . pull!’ 
the whispered my head trapper anxiously, and I jerked the release 
pe wire with all my strength. The door crashed shut on the scrambling 
pen creatures inside, excluding another small tribe who had followed 

them up with the idea of sharing in this unexpected treat. 
his A sudden, death-like hush, as the startled creatures regarded 
this strange phenomenon, and then . . . what had been an outsize 
e babel became the unrestrained clamour of a dozen bedlams. Those 
i who stood before the Tavern shouted: ‘Open then the door!’ 
of for they could only think of one explanation—the greedy first- 
the comers had shut them out, intent on keeping all this glorious 
ort provender for themselves. Those inside suspected the new-comers 
vd, of the reverse nefarious action, and they made a bid to get out and 
drive them away from what was obviously their own special preserve. 
ter Neither side had any suspicion of a third party being responsible 
top for their predicament, until I fired a few shots in the air to frighten 
away those who sought access, and we brought up our portable 
ing cages preparatory to removing the imprisoned ones. 
re : It had been a simple matter to entice them in, but quite another 
ith to get them out into the special boxes. The hut door was wider 
full than that of the box, and some of the baboons might escape at each 
ive side unless we were very careful. However, we had to risk that. 


f it Fixing one of the boxes, with its sliding front open, outside the 
ere door, we lifted the door slightly and awaited results. So great was 
ere the rush to get out, that it took us all our time to keep the box in 
position. But at last we managed to secure most of the first batch 
1? of prisoners in relays of boxes, and prepared our trap for the next 
day. 

ore On this occasion, as on many others, we got boxes of assorted 
males and females, young and old, because when a male rushed into 
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the box he generally grabbed the nearest female to take with him, 
and hung on to her like grim death. As I have already stated, 
we did not want lady baboons, but it was exceedingly difficult to 
part them from their husbands. Each case of marital affection 
had to be dealt with separately. The natives had, perforce, to prod 
the males with sticks and the butt-end of their spears, which made 
them let go of their wives and seize the offending articles, shaking 


them savagely, and trying to pull them away. But the ladies hung’ 


tightly round their husbands’ necks, and, with shame let it be said, 
we had to do the same to them. We found it very difficult to 
carry out both actions at once, and on one occasion a huge male 
made a sudden dash, and managed to get clear and run away after 
we had succeeded in disentangling him from the embrace of a 
particularly fair charmer. The restricted space in the boxes 
naturally hampered all our movements, and we were fortunate in 
only losing one. On another occasion a huge savage male got out 
of a box—four feet of snarling ferocity, every hair erect, and bristling 
with rage—and attacked a native tooth and nail, mauling him so 
badly that I had to destroy the attacker. 

This was our only casualty on the spot out of a total bag of 100, 
and later two died on the boat from cold and sea-sickness, so that 
we can claim to have been very successful, and humane in ow 
methods. In spite of all our efforts, we had to bring home a small 
proportion of females, which caused the Zoo authorities endless 
trouble owing to the terrible fights that took place amongst the 
males for their possession. 

At last came the day, after setting fresh hut traps in other 
localities, for the baboons would not be deceived more than twice 
by any particular hut, when we had captured the required number. 
We loaded them in their boxes on to our camels, and the long trek 
for the coast began. Of our journey to Dire Daoua little need be 
said except that I was very glad I had made such a point of placating 
the chiefs on our outward journey, for not only was food readily 
procurable for ourselves but maize was obtained in abundance for 
our charges. 

In Dire Daoua I had a succession of bad luck. First of all a 
Greek animal collector made trouble with my camel-men and 
trappers, and I was very nearly left to feed and clean the whole 
of our bag by myself. This man had tried to persuade me to give 
him sub-charge of my expedition, but I had heard a thing or two 
about his methods, and would not have him at any price. Then, 
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when we had loaded all the boxes on one railway truck the French 
guard came and informed me, just before the train pulled out, that 
they were piled too high, and must be put on to two trucks. The 
train could not wait, of course, and as there is only one every three 
days, the delay was very exasperating. Off the boxes had to come, 
for there was no shelter in the siding from the pitiless sun, and 
then a railway strike nearly finished matters. I had to take my 
boxes back to headquarters, more than two miles from the railway 
station, where I sat and fumed for three weeks. The strikers 
threatened to cut off my water supply, which would have meant 
the death of every baboon in the place, but fortunately my friend 
the Austrian somehow managed to prevent this. Then, as if the 
ancient God, Thoth, was making a final bid to keep his sacred 
charges in their own country, I was struck down with fever. 
Again the Austrian saw me through, and at last I stepped on the 
train, and began the two-day journey to Djibouti. 

My troubles were by no means ended, for I had to wait a week 
in sun-scorched Djibouti, having missed the steamer to Marseilles. 
I decided to ship on an outward-bound steamer to Aden, whence I 
could get direct to one of the English ports. In Aden I was lucky 
to find the s.s. Clan McTaggart and her skipper quite willing to 
ke me and my strange cargo to Hull. Fortunate indeed, for 
the captain told me that the quarantine regulations in Marseilles 
were very strict, and I might have been interned for weeks with 
my menagerie. 

I took many sacks of maize on board as food for the baboons, 
and I personally superintended their meals twice a day. They got 
to know me quite well, and before very long some of them were 
eating out of my hand. The weather in the Bay of Biscay was 
atrocious, and all my boxes had to be lashed down to the hatch, 
where they were frequently soused by the driving spray. My 
poor little people could not understand it at all, and were very 
sea-sick ; huddling together, and holding heads and stomachs they 
moaned their discomfort in pathetically human fashion. Two of 
them died from pneumonia, aggravated by sea-sickness, and I was 
extremely fortunate not to lose more of them. 

In Hull I was met by Mr. W. D. Woods, the representative of 
Mr. George B. Chapman, who had sent me on this wonderful adven- 
ture, and together we took train to King’s Cross, with our boxes in a 
special van. At King’s Cross we were met by the Zoological 
Society’s representative, and my little charges were whisked away 
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to Regent’s Park, where I said good-bye to them. Not without 
sorrow, for I had become very much attached to them. They were 
released as soon as possible, and very soon settled down in their 
comfortable and life-like surroundings. 

The baboons of Monkey Hill are now as happy as the day is long, 
and live well up to the standard of sagacity set by their remote 
ancestors, who were dedicated to Thoth, and typical of learning, 
They are far safer in Regent’s Park than they ever would have been 
in their wild state, for their enemy, the leopard, who stalked and 
preyed on them day and night in their mountain fastnesses, preys 
on them no longer. Sometimes, in the far distance, his voice is 
heard, as he paces up and down his own limited Zoo area, dreaming 
of the day when fresh baboon meat was a delicacy to be had for 
the taking, and the little people I brought all the way from Abys- 
sinia pause, and shudder. But it is only a momentary spasm of 
fear; they see the keepers coming with their food, and when that 
is finished there are the crowds to amuse, and perhaps a few titbits 
from them. ‘No!’ they say. ‘ We would much rather be here!’ 

















WHOSE FAULT ? 


Wuuzz round the corner comes the tradesman’s van, 
Leaving a roar, a cloud of dust, a stink ; 
And as I start, and shrink 
For safety to the hedge, or fall 
Into the ditch, or climb the wall, 
I censure, in the choicest terms I can, 
The Age of Progress and the grocer’s man. 


And yet—let me be fair—is he to blame ? 
Is it his fault the beast of yester-year 
Is now no longer here ? 

Did he say to the Horse, ‘ Begone ! 

Be stabled with the Mastodon !’ 
Did he devise the engine and the flame, 
Or whistle to the Dragon, and it came ? 


Not he: to him the humbler task is given 
To pull the lever, regulate the wheel : 
It was some other chiel, 
Still ‘takin’ notes’ on coils and gears, 
And voltages and cylinders, 
Who gave us, with the final spark from Heaven, 
The Ford, the Daimler, and the Austin Seven. 


And he went back to Faraday and Davy ; 
Nor must the obligation be forgot 
To Stephenson and Watt ; 
And so from stage to stage we pass 
To Euclid and Pythagoras 
(About the time the infant British Navy 
Was catching flounders in the River Tavy). 


So on the shoulders of our sires we stand, 
And each thing pushes every other on: 
From Eve to Eddington 
Is but a string of cause and cause, 
Heel upon heel, without a pause, 
Till engines throb and hum throughout the land, 
And there’s a traffic problem in the Strand. 


This is that mighty torrent rushing through 
The generations, knitting into one 
Their wide diversion ; 

Giving a sense to syllables 

Without a meaning else ; 
Pushing a button when the stars were new 
That rings a bell in Nineteen-thirty-two. 


Rosert BEtt. 





MORE BUREAUCRACY. 


‘Emeritus,’ in a recent article in Cornutt on ‘ Forty Years of 
Bureaucracy,’ says that ‘even when a retired. civil servant pub- 
lishes reminiscences he is likely to do so with a particular purpose 
which tends to the exclusion of all reference to the ordinary routine 
of a Government office.’ I have no purpose whatever in view, 
unless it be a hope to interest those who profess the wholesome 
creed of ‘homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto.’ 

My subject is the dry one of Departmental Committees, with 
certain digressions. To the man in the street, who looks upon 
Committees and Commissions as synonymous, I may explain that 
a Royal Commission is one appointed by the Crown on the recom- 
mendation of a Minister; a Select Committee, by one (or possibly 
both) of the Houses of Parliament ; and a Departmental Committee 
(less important than a Royal Commission), by a Minister on his 
own responsibility. 

Like everything else in life, a Committee may be viewed in 
different lights by all the parties concerned. To the Minister, it 
may represent an earnest desire for the sifting of evidence and 
the reconciliation of conflicting interests, or perhaps, in this im- 
perfect world, an equally earnest effort to shelve a troublesome 
problem and put off a decision. To the members, it stands for 
extra work and a chance of distinction. To the secretary, it 
means both those, but in addition a welcome award of pocket-money. 

My Civil Service experiences ended before the War, and I 
cannot speak for any changes made since. But in my time the 
secretary was granted by the Treasury, after the report was pub- 
lished, a gratuity composed of £1 for each meeting at which 
evidence was taken, and ‘something’ (generally £5) for drafting 
the report. 

These secretaryships were few and far between, and were always 
looked upon as plums. Upper Division Clerkships (as they were 
called in my day) gave no opportunity to a clerk to increase his 
fixed emoluments. However many hours of overtime he worked, 
the State got all the benefit and the individual none. The only 
exception in my time was at the beginning of the century, when 
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the Public Record Office was harried by studious historians to 
throw open the Home Office records covering the American War 
of Independence, and the Record Office would not take the re- 
sponsibility without Home Office concurrence. This put the Home 
Office in a difficulty. They were loth to obstruct historical 
research, but they could not neglect more urgent duties for the 
long and laborious task of scrutinising hundreds of ancient folios. 

The solution of the problem was simple and agreeable. Junior 
members of the Upper Division were offered 10s. for every volume 
they ‘vetted’ in their spare time. Each enormous tome had to 
be read through carefully, and attention drawn to any paper 
which was deemed to be too secret for publication. Some of us 
shied at the idea. Some tried a single volume and then gave it 
up. To me the offer came as a boon. My wife and children had 
been ill, and the doctor recommended Brighton, the only objection 
to which was the usual res angusta domi. The old records saved 
the situation. I took three weeks’ leave, and arranged with a col- 
league to send me relays of volumes to Brighton. The difficulty was 
how to send them. They were too precious to entrust to the parcel 
post, and they were too large to go into the official locked ‘ pouches’ 
in which office files were normally sent by post. But there were 
in existence two out-size pouches specially built to hold the files 
relating to schemes for the Housing of the Working Classes when 
passing between the Home Office and our expert adviser outside. 
These files were of exceptional size and weight, and no ordinary 
pouch would take them. So I borrowed these large pouches, and 
one or both travelled daily to or from Brighton, containing a 
volume of records. During my holiday I read through fifty 
volumes and earned £25, which paid our bill, and at the same 
time enjoyed much reading of great interest. To show that I had 
not scamped the job, I drew my chief’s attention to the matters 
of prime importance, but there was not a single paper which for 
reasons of State should conceivably be suppressed. 

I have referred above to overtime. When I joined the Civil 
Service I found that my official hours of attendance were eleven 
to five. What a mockery, in two distinct senses! It was a 
ridiculously short day to devote to the service of the State. But 
in practice our working days were limited only by our physical 
capacity. I lived in a quiet oasis of Kensington, where we enjoyed 
a share of a public garden of three acres attached to the houses. 
One after another, four of my colleagues settled down in the same 
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street. For years on end I used to leave my house at about 
8.30 a.m., pick up one of my colleagues who liked exercise, and 
walk the four miles to Whitehall. No leaving at 5 p.m.! If we 
got off by 6.30 p.m. our day’s work was by no means ended, 
Complicated files which required concentration of mind were packed 
in an official pouch and sent home by post, arriving with the last 
delivery about 9 p.m. Then after dinner we had to set to work 
again till midnight or later. The sceptical taxpayer may ask why, 
Simply because the work had to be done. Every Session, Parlia- 
ment would throw fresh burdens on the Home Office, and there 
was no corresponding increase of staff. Higher authority was well 
aware how we were overworked, but gave us no relief. We were 
told ‘the Treasury would never agree.’ If the Treasury of that 
day deserved its reputation, the staff there must have had an easy 
job, just to sit at their ease and say ‘ No’ to any proposal involy- 
ing expenditure. I acquired a lasting sympathy with the Trade 
Unions who stand between the harsh employer and the employees 
he would exploit. 

No doubt the correct view of the position was that the Treasury, 
as guardians of the public purse, endeavoured to achieve the 
Aristotelean mean between parsimony and extravagance. But it 
was unfortunate that we juniors were led to picture that department 
as the Lotos-Eaters did the Gods in Olympus 


‘Careless of mankind. 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world. . .. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race ’ 


of Government servants whose shoulders were so overburdened 
that they had to sacrifice most of the quiet amenities of home 
life and pleasant social intercourse. 

Some of my older colleagues cherished a delightful memory of 
one of the staff who had been left behind in the race for promo- 
tion and who solaced himself by strict compliance with the regu- 
lation hours of attendance. Every day he was to be seen walking 
up and down in Whitehall waiting for Big Ben to strike eleven 
before he entered. As five o’clock approached, he would put on 
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his hat and coat and walk up and down the corridor until it struck 
five, and then he went off. 

My first Committee was about certain grievances in the prison 
service. The Chairman was Mr. Jesse Collings, and there was one 
member from the Home Office and one from the Treasury. For 
two special reasons this was a most interesting experience for me. 
First, because it put me in touch with the Home Office member, 
Mr. G. H. Tripp, who, much my senior, had previously been repre- 
sented to me as an austere and formidable figure. This reputation 
is sometimes acquired by those of high mental capacity who do 
not suffer fools too gladly. Deeply religious and with a very fine 
sense of official duty, he was a most helpful and considerate friend, 
and when, much later, we were both translated to different spheres 
at Scotland Yard his friendship was of the utmost value to me. 
It was fitting that his mantle should fall on his son, who for many 
years was my close friend and able lieutenant, and succeeded to 
the post of Assistant Commissioner when I retired. 

Those who knew G. H. Tripp found it natural that when he 
was a member of a Committee all the real work fell on him. He 
‘ran’ my Committee and himself drafted the Report. Nothing 
delighted him more than an attempt, by those he liked, to pull 
his leg. After his draft report was typed, he asked me to insert 
the marginal summaries. These were a regular feature in those 
spacious days. In the present more economical times they are 
frowned upon by the Stationery Office because they are unduly 
expensive. Practically every report ends with an appreciation, 
more or less cordial, of the secretary’s work. As a marginal refer- 
ence to the paragraph acknowledging my services I put ‘ Most 
vital recommendation.’ He read through all my summaries with 
an impassive face, and when he came to the last one he silently 
crossed it out and put ‘Usual empty formula,’ and then his 
composure left him and he burst out laughing. 

I mentioned two special reasons. The second was that it was 
the first occasion on which I came into close contact with one of 
my Parliamentary Chiefs. The career of Mr. Jesse Collings has 
passed into history. To us it was a mystery how, even with his 
powerful friends behind, he ever attained Ministerial office. But 
there he was, and it was our duty to render him the best possible 
service. 

I think that one of the outstanding features of our public life 
is the way in which the Civil Service supports and cherishes the 
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parliamentary chiefs of the day. During working hours no good 
civil servant has any politics. None is for a party, and all are 
for the State. Whoever the chief may be, he is certain of perfect 
loyalty and ungrudging service. It makes no difference whether 
he is a Jesse Collings, whom one has to lead by hand over the 
difficult places, or a Herbert Samuel, with brain so clear and such 
gift of quick decision that if one holds his hand it is only so as 
not to get left far behind. 

Yet, of course, the civil servant is not a mere automaton, 
When it comes to a matter outside official duty, what I may term 
works of supererogation, the personality of his chief inevitably 
comes into play. To quote from my own experience, Mr. Thomas 
Cochrane (now Lord Cochrane of Cults) told me one day that a 
party of factory girls from his constituency of North Ayrshire were 
coming on an excursion to London and he had invited them to 
visit him at the House of Commons. At the last moment he had 
an urgent engagement which he must keep. What could be done 
about the factory girls? If Mr. Collings had put that question 
to me, I should probably have suggested that he should pass the 
duty on to one of his fellow-members. But Mr. Cochrane was a 
chief who commanded more than official loyalty. For him I was 
ready to go to any length, and I answered ‘ Leave it to me, sir.’ 
I went down to the House and ordered in his name tea on the 
Terrace at a large table; the girls were to number about a score. 
When they arrived, I met them in the outer Lobby, explained his 
absence, and showed them over the House so far as I could while 
it was in Session. This included a visit to his private room, which 
I had prepared with a large number of official files on his desk, 
indicating heavy pressure of work. Then I led them to the Terrace 
and gave them tea. By the time that they had finished all the 
cakes and had a second helping of strawberries and cream, and 
admired the view of the river, and had all the notables pointed 
out to them, including the Prime Minister, who was having tea 
with a small party close by, they vowed that they never enjoyed 
so pleasant an afternoon in their lives. I showed them off the 
premises with profound relief, for I did not know what dire results 
would have happened to me if my escapade had come to the notice 
of the officials of the House. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, with all his kindness of heart and natural 
simplicity, never learned the elementary lesson in leading men of 
saying the gracious word. On the occasion of our first visit to a 
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distant prison, I called for him with a cab at the House of Commons, 
drove with him to Waterloo, had his ticket ready and a seat reserved 
for him and a tea basket ordered in advance, and provided a rug 
to wrap round his knees (for those were the days when trains had 
no warming except the hot-water tin), for which it never occurred 
to him to say ‘ Thank you.’ But in all official matters ‘ our Jesse’ 
received, as Parliamentary Chiefs always did, full measure of loyal 
service. I remember when he was speaking against the Petroleum 
Bill of 1899 in the House of Commons, and, in spite of careful 
coaching, let fall the unfortunate statement that all vapour is 
inflammable. ‘There is vapour given off from water.’ Members, 
recollecting perhaps the sight of a kettle steaming innocently on 
the hob of an open fire, had every excuse for finding the remark 
amusing. But the ‘loud laughter’ chronicled in the Press was 
felt by all of us at the Home Office as almost a personal affront. 

Before the Committee set out on its journeys to the prisons 
which had to be visited, Mr. Collings made the very sensible sug- 
gestion that instead of each of us having to go to the trouble of 
keeping separate accounts the secretary should pay the bills and 
divide them into four. This simple plan did not work out quite 
as simply as we expected. Our first visit was to Portland Prison, 
and we spent the night at an hotel at Weymouth. When we sat 
down to dinner Mr. Collings ordered a bottle of Perrier Jouet, 
explaining that that was part of his daily diet. And so the more 
abstemious members and their secretary found that the joint 
expenses of subsistence amounted to a sum which was not covered 
by the Treasury allowance. Of course, we knew that this was 
mere inadvertence on his part. 

For the Committee Meetings in London Mr. Collings had the 
use of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s room at the House of Commons. 
Nowadays it is a common practice at Committees for the members 
to smoke. But it was not so then, and I remember how every- 
one, including the witnesses, was shocked at what was thought a 
breach of decorum on the part of the Chairman in smoking cigars 
throughout the meetings. 

A Committee appointed in 1903 had to deal with a subject of 
less restricted interest than that of prison grievances. Its long 
and short titles were respectively ‘Committee appointed to enquire 
into the Piracy of Musical Publications,’ or ‘ Musical Copyright 
Committee.’ The Chairman was Mr. Fenwick, one of the Metro- 
politan police magistrates, and the other members were the late 
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Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Murray, the well-known publisher, two 
Members of Parliament, Mr. James Caldwell and Mr. W. J. 
Galloway, and lastly a King’s Counsel. Mr. Galloway was a keen 
supporter of the interests of publishers and composers, and the 
K.C. had taken a prominent part in legal actions to defend the 
rights of copyright owners. 

What led to this enquiry was the rapid growth of a system of 
piracy under which musical compositions, expensive to buy legiti- 
mately, were hawked in the streets by pirates for a penny apiece, 
to the great detriment of publishers and composers. The latter, 
of course, received no royalty from the pirated editions. On the 
face of it, all the arguments were in favour of the legitimate trade, 
which was practically powerless to cope with the pirates’ attacks, 
The copyright holder could obtain redress only by a High Court 
action for injunction or damages. But, if he were successful, the 
victory was likely to be a barren one. One firm prosecuted twelve 
cases successfully, and incurred costs of £500, but in only two 
instances did they recover anything from the defendants. There 
was @ summary remedy, to obtain a warrant and seize pirated 
copies and to bring them before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
for destruction. But this did not help much, for the following 
reasons. The hawker generally carried a very small stock, re- 
plenishing it from hour to hour, as necessary, from a storehouse 
hard by. The copies seized could not be destroyed by the Court 
unless a summons had been served on the hawker. Out of nearly 
6,000 summonses issued, less than 300 were served, for the hawker 
was wise enough, as a rule, to give a false name and address. One 
result of this was that the Courts were inconvenienced by hoards 
of pirated music which had been seized but could not be destroyed. 
In London alone during fifteen months nearly half a million copies 
were seized, a negligible toll on the pirates. The publishers knew 
pretty well where the pirated stuff was stored, but they had no 
power to enter premises by force and search. If the pirate kept 
his door locked, he and his stock were safe. 

But, as in practically every dispute which arises, there was 
something—and in Mr. Caldwell’s eyes a great deal—to be said 
on the other side. He took his stand, on behalf of the public, 
on the enormous difference between the cost of production and the 
prices charged to the public. In the first place, the price was an 
uncertain quantity, which in itself was unsatisfactory. Songs were 
priced indifferently at 4s. or at 2s. net. Teachers of music were 
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able to sell at these prices to their pupils, but the shops charged 
varying prices, down to ls. 4d. The teachers paid the publishers 
1s. a copy and the shops paid 7d. Of this 7d., 24d. was an average 
royalty, and the publisher’s share was 44d. The cost of produc- 
tion, apart from the royalty, remained an unknown quantity. But 
it was legitimate, Mr. Caldwell thought, to take into account the 
admitted fact that a hawker received twenty-five pirated copies 
for 1s. and consequently made a good profit by retailing at 1d., 
while the pirate producer made larger profits still. Naturally the 
public were tempted by being offered for ld. what would cost 
them (though with better paper and printing) anything up to 4s. 
at a shop. Even when one firm of publishers cut the price and 
issued music to be retailed at 6d., this did not save their productions 
from being pirated. 

Mr. Caldwell’s view was that a great public demand was being 
starved by excessive prices, and until the publishers were ready 
to abate their charges he was not disposed to help them. It was 
hardly likely that, with one member taking this line and the others 
showing no disposition to compromise, a unanimous report would 
result. Mr. Galloway, however, held high hopes of achieving this 
end by diplomatic methods. His diplomacy consisted in persuad- 
ing the Committee to hold its last meeting to consider the report 
(drafted in skeleton by myself, but in all essential recommendations 
by the K.C.) at his house in Portman Square, the meeting to be 
preceded by dinner. He confided to all his colleagues except the 
dissentient that he would provide what P. G. Wodehouse calls 
such good browsing and sluicing as must soften Jimmy Caldwell’s 
opposition. 

But, in spite of all the sluicing, Mr. Caldwell remained as sober 
as a judge and as firm as a rock, and eventually he put in a strong 
minority report. 

Many years later I experienced a curious sequel to this enquiry. 
I was attending a Garden Party at Buckingham Palace, and was 
strolling about the grounds with a friend who was a Lord Justice 
of Appeal. Our respective wives were walking ahead of us. I 
saw a solitary figure sitting on a bench, and I said to my friend, 
‘Surely that is Lord Justice So-and-So?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered. 
‘Do you know him?’ To which I replied that I did not, but I 
used to know him pretty well when he was a K.C. ‘Come along,’ 
said my friend, ‘ and I will re-introduce you.’ In the conversation 
which followed, when I alluded to the Musical Copyright Committee, 
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upon which the former K.C. and I had worked together in such 
happy accord some twenty years before, and cujus pars magna fuit, 
he assured me that he had never heard of it. We all know that 
judicial ignorance is a virtue practised inside the Courts, but I 
was unaware that it was cultivated to this extent in a Judge’s 
leisure hours. Or perhaps, like St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, he was ‘ forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before.’ 

One Committee which entailed an unusual amount of travelling 
was that set up with Mr. (now Sir) Herbert Samuel as Chairman, 
to schedule Industrial Diseases for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. I learned how an exceptionally able 
Chairman can clarify and expedite an enquiry into a very com- 
plicated subject. One of the members, Sir Clifford Allbutt, then 
nearly seventy years of age, set an example to other members by 
attending every meeting wherever it was held, in spite of the 
claims on his time from his Regius Professorship at Cambridge 
and his practice as a consulting physician. One day when he was 
in my room at the Home Office, waiting to start for Manchester, 
a telegram was handed him inviting him to a consultation at 
Bournemouth. He replied, refusing. But at Manchester we found 
another telegram for him, saying that the patient was so anxious 
for his services that the consultation could await his convenience. 
So, after a long and exhausting day, when the rest of us went to 
bed tired out at our hotel, Sir Clifford started on an all-night 
journey by slow trains to attend the consultation next morning. 

It is an old saying that the ideal Committee consists of three 
members, of whom one is absent ill and another detained by a 
prior engagement. The best Committee of my experience was one 
composed of two members only, the first being a gentleman on 
the staff of the French Embassy, and the second myself. Our 
duty was to compose troubles which had assailed the French 
Protestant Church in Soho. That the work of this tiny Committee 
was smooth, harmonious and efficacious will surprise no one when 
I say that my colleague was M. Aimé de Fleuriau, who since 1924 
has ably represented the French Republic as Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. 

The last Committee of which I shall write was one appointed, 
at the very beginning of the War, by the Admiralty, which was 
then the department charged with the defence of London from 
aerial attacks. The Chairman and one member came from the 
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Admiralty, one from the General Staff at the War Office, and I 
represented the Police. 

The object was to enquire into false reports about enemy air- 
craft. Our first meeting was our last, and it took only an hour. 
In that time we read through the reports which had been received 
and which emanated mostly from ladies who had seen Zeppelins 
from trains, some as far distant as Ireland, and these were generally 
in droves of thirteen. One member objected to ‘droves,’ and 
thought ‘zooms of Zeppelins’ more appropriate. Our ancestors 
were brought up more strictly than we are to be correct in the 
use of nouns of assemblage, though even now it would be a bold 
man who would speak in Leicestershire of a herd of hounds, or 
in Yorkshire of a gaggle of grouse. 

The flippancy with which we treated our enquiry may now 
seem to be indecent. But at that time the air menace was really 
only in the air, and we had had no experience of a very unpleasant 
visitation. 

Before the hour was ended, we had come to three conclusions : 
first, that the Committee ought never to have been set up—it 
was far better to deal with each report direct as it came in, as 
a matter between the Admiralty and the Police; secondly, that 
there should never be any more meetings; and thirdly, that of 
course there should be no report. Nor did any of us have any 
reason subsequently to modify these conclusions. 

Frank EL.iorr. 














CARTAPHILUS. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


a 


THOUSANDS of words have mouldered into illegibility on the 
fringes of that manuscript record which Neesan Nerses of Alarlu 
penned seven centuries ago. He called it his Polychronicon, and 
here and there even yet are colours that shine undimmed from 
phrase and phantasy. But the years have done more than dim 
the record: they have rendered long stretches of it unreadable. 
One turns page on dusty page of the crabbed Nestorian script, 
dull, alien, incomprehensible, beyond the enthusings of such mere 
raider in history as myself. They go back to the shelves of Mevr’s 
Monastery, there to await the coming of that inevitable German, 
bespectacled, perspiring, who will read them and love them for 
themselves and print them all at Stuttgart in ten fat folios with 
footnotes. .. . 

It was towards the end of my stay in the Monastery, and I 
sat re-shuffling the pages hurriedly when a word glanced up at 
me from the scuffle of the yellowed sheets. It glanced again. 
Cartaphilus. 

I remembered that section—such of it as I had persevered to 
read. I had halted midway the first three thousand words, 
resolute that Matthew Paris’s Latin had told the tale better than 
ever Nerses’ Persian. And how many the variants of the tale 
that had drifted east and west in that century of theirs! It 
had blown up suddenly, a great smoke-cloud of tenebrous legend 
out of the past when Rome ruled the world. It was a story that 
haunted the thirteenth century, till everywhere men talked of it 
and debated it and looked on each straying tramp and Jewish 
pedlar with a wild surmise. Impostors innumerable had risen 
with claims that doctors disputed in council. Singers had sung 
that story, in Europe, in Syria, in the Crusaders’ camps, in the 
Christian-manned galleys of Baber—half-fearful, half-desirous, 
singers and hearers, that a step would sound and Cartaphilus 
himself come shuffling in out of the night. 

And then I found I was deep in the later half of the record I 
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had passed by in such impatience. Sis—Evid—Lur’s olive groves 
in autumn—the Figure at Mailapur—a Christian refugee with a 
tale from the slave-pits of Baghdad; what had these to do with 
that tale that haunted the world ? 


Il. 


This, tells Nerses: On a winter morning of the year 1250 
King Haithon of Lower Armenia had a message despatched to 
every guard-house in ‘and around the city of Sis. The knight 
Baisan Evid, wherever found, was to be apprehended and brought 
to the palace in chains. 

Baisan Evid! The news sped beyond the guard-houses to the 
quarters of the women, the kennels of the lackeys, the Templars’ 
barracks, Evid the young, Evid the cruel, Evid of the shining 
sword and graceless speech—Evid the palace favourite! That 
buzz of thirteenth-century gossip and surmise rises fresh and vivid 
enough from the Bishop’s pages. Presently that buzz was one of 
delight. It had been discovered that the favourite’s paramour 
was—in another sense—the king’s favourite ! 

Grinning messengers whispered it and licked their lips. For 
the tragedy to the actor was the comedy to the spectator in bloody 
Sis—and indeed in all that world where a madness of new-learnt 
cruelty moaned and whimpered in the footsteps of new-learnt 
knowledge. Evid and Miriam—they had vanished into the 
mountains for a day. And when they returned —— 

That they did at nightfall, carelessly enough, pleasantly wearied 
from their riding the mountain bridle-paths. High up at one 
point, late in the afternoon, Sis gleaming below them like a garnet 
in a crystalline cup, Evid had drawn rein and laughed, breathing 
the air greatly into a young, strong body. 

‘Ugh! Good to smell clean air after weeks in that rat-run. 

Could not we stay all night ?’ 

Miriam shook her head. ‘The rat would scamper in our 
tracks,’ 

He laughed again. The breath rose in a little cloud from their 
halted horses. He put his arm about her, carelessly, haughtily, 
as were all his actions. ‘The knight who robbed King Rat!’ 

She sat very silent in the afternoon sunlight, still and silent, 
as he was afterwards to remember: Haithon’s mistress, the king’s 
paramour whom he had stolen. But presently, not looking at 
him, she spoke. 
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‘“ King Rat ”’—cruel and mean and dull. But still a king, 
And, in his foolish way, he has loved both of us.’ 

He raised fair eyebrows at her, pale Greek face—for he came, 
says Nerses, of the family of Baz, claiming Byzantine descent with 
better warrant than many another claimant—amused and indifferent 
above the green samite cloak he wore. ‘Are we to waste the day 
brooding on the virtues of Haithon ? ’ 

‘ Evid, have you never in your life pitied anything or anyone ?’ 

‘Pity ?’ Spurring his horse down the path he stared back at 
her puzzledly, haughtily. ‘Pity? What need have I of pity?’ 


III. 


And at the gates of Sis they took him and chained and tore 
the green samite cloak from his shoulders. Miriam vanished 
from his sight. He was urged on foot through the mired streets 
to the palace gates, thrust roughly within them, and led to the 
presence of the ancient king. Wizened and wrinkled and old, his 
hands yet shaking with rage, Haithon peered up from his cushions 
at that haughty Greek face fronting him. 

‘Now you will tell of that which has passed between you and 
Miriam,’ the King whispered. And Evid said nothing. Then the 
King raised his hand, smiting with a wire whip that lacerated the 
haughty Greek face. And Evid said nothing. And the King 
whispered again: ‘ Now you will tell.’ 

But Evid neither spoke nor moved, chill and contemptuous. 
It was evening by then. The shadow of the old King flung from 
the wall-cressets was like that of a gigantic toad as he levered 
himself to his feet. 

‘Bring the prisoner.’ 

So they took him from out those gay and painted halls, golden 
and blue, hung with ancient tapestries from the times of the 
Sassanids. They took him down a little stairway that wound and 
wound far in the heart of the living rock. To Evid, fearless yet, 
yet strung and quivering with expectation, a curious illusion came: 
it was as though he were being led into the deeps of his own heart. 

Never such darkness. And as they went lower and lower 
the chained knight heard on either side lethargic scufflings and 
the slow clank of fetters trailed in the night-blinded gropings of 
chained and hidden men. Now, says Nerses, they came at last 
to a chamber of torment. 

‘Here you will speak,’ the old King whispered. 
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IV. 


He had spoken. Remembering that, he lay and raged with 
shame in the darkness. So, it seemed to him, he had lain for 
week on week of shame and bodily agony. At first he had believed 
himself blinded, but as the days passed he had come to see the 
charcoal blackness of his cell faintly sprayed as with a ghostly 
snow of light. Ghost: ghost of that world above, where the 
sunshine raced on the long Armenian roads to the still beauties 
of sunset, where mountain-shepherds drowsed at noon, where the 
hot lists clanged in the wheeling practice of the Templar knights. 
Sunshine and day that he would never see again 

And then he would move, and his body seem as if afire, and 
he would bite his lips and groan—but silently, lest some spy of 
Haithon’s listened still. 

If he were but whole and free again! If Haithon were in his 
hands, that shrivelled throat in his hands—— 

Arid then he became aware of another, one who seemed hardly 
to breathe or move, who shared that darkness-shrouded dungeon 
with him. A faint clank of a chain, a deeper blackness, a shadow 
in darkness would sometimes move at the far end of the cell. He 
called to it between his teeth. 

‘Haithon’s spy !—or are you also a prisoner ?’ 

There was no answer. But it seemed to Evid he heard a sigh. 
He cursed the sigher, and ground his teeth again because of the 
pain of his tormented body, and fell and fell into abysses of sleep 
from which fresh onslaughts of pain uptore him. Awake, he found 
a hand upon his brow, soothing him—a hand rough-fingered but 
strangely gentle. And for the first time since childhood, says 
Nerses, he wept. 

“Who are you ?’ he asked. 

But he was answered again only by that sigh. The other 
prisoner had moved away. It seemed that his chain reached far. 
Could it be that he was dumb—some mutilated palace victim ? 
Evid called that question, but heard no answer. And a strange 
tide of angry compassion flooded his haughty heart. 

‘Hear me, friend: If I win free but an hour—terribly will I 
avenge both of us!’ 

But neither was that answered. Evid fell back on elbow, and 
then, says Nerses, was suddenly vouchsafed a terrible vision. 

For he saw all the prisons of the earth, and the maimed, for- 
saken multitudes prisoned therein—longing as he longed for star 
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and sun and the kiss of the wind, guiltily guiltless as himself, men 
who had loved and feared, laughed and wept and known surcease 
of sorrow, men who had dreamt their shining dreams. And all his 
own years of easy life and facile lust and unthinking cruelty men 
in the dungeons of Sis had lain unpitied by him in such agonies as 
his own body knew at last. And, like a great beast squatting 
against the sun, he saw that unthinking cruelty for the monster 
that ruled his world, terrible, implacable, unsated... . 

Why then did the Christ delay that Second Coming of His 
that was to crumble away prison and palace alike like the wrack 
of a dream ? 

V. 


They are ablow with flowers this time of year, the mounds that 
mark the city of Sis, where Baisan Evid lay and questioned the 
darkness with despair seven centuries ago. But that question of 
his, old in his age, has echoed fresh in agony down to this. Nor 
need we, with Nerses, presuppose miracle for that vision that 
came to the young knight in the cells below the palace of Haithon. 
Youth, edged steel-keen with pride itself, it was that had smitten 
through to searing vision of that horror he had gone unheeding. ... 

In an agony he called aloud to the silent other who shared his 
cell : 

‘O friend, I am fearful and forsaken. Tell me your name.’ 

And then at last that other answered him, in a low, 
still voice, sweet and full, burdened with a sadness that yet seemed 
undespairing : 

‘Men call me Cartaphilus.’ 


VI. 


Cartaphilus! Baisan Evid shrank and quivered in the darkness. 
Pity and compassion at last his heart had reached through its 
own pain. But now came fear. 

Cartaphilus, the Jew who had mocked the Passion of Christ, 
and because of that mocking still wandered the world unresting 
and undying; Cartaphilus the Denier; Cartaphilus the forsaken 
of God and men... . 

Not for a moment, it seems, did he doubt the identity of the 
other. For who but the Accursed himself would claim to be that 
Cartaphilus on whose name even the paynim Muslim spat? And 
all Armenia was filled with rumours of his sojourn in the land, 
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though it was said the horror of that unaging body and face went 
cloaked and hooded perpetually from the eyes of men.... 
Evid heard a question quaver again on his own lips: 

‘How came it that Haithon prisoned you ?’ 

There was no reply. Himself shrinking from speech, shuddering 
at memory of the contact of that hand, Evid lay and brooded in 
the darkness. And presently, neither sleeping nor waking, solution 
of the world’s salvation burst and flowered in his mind as a lambent 
flame. That vision of the world of evil and the Christ Who 
delayed His Coming inexplicably Yet inexplicable no longer. 
For still the Wandering Jew denied his Master. 

Still, century on century, that Master awaited acknowledgment 
from him He had set to wander the earth. Still, in the dust and 
din of the rushing years, He waited for that cry of belief that would 
rise to Him as the trumpet-call for His return—— 


VII. 


He started awake with a light flashed in his eyes and a rough 
foot touching him. He started up, his fetters clanking, memory 
of the dream that was no dream vivid upon him. The two gaolers 
who had come for him stared stolidly, but he cared nothing for 
their starings, himself peering into the far corner of the cell. And 
then a cry burst from his lips: 

‘Cartaphilus! Where have you taken Cartaphilus ?’ 

He struggled and fought with them, a madman, as they dragged 
him from the cell, and they were men astounded, for none before 
had ever shown reluctance to leave the dungeons of Sis. But he 
was weak and impotent enough in their hands as they took him 
to the upper air again, bathed him and clothed him and told him 
his fate. It was banishment. 

‘And a fate you’ve to thank the Calivh’s wines for,’ grunted 
the head gaoler. ‘They softened Haithon. He sent back the slut 
Miriam in payment and ordered your release. Well, have you no 
message of gratitude ?’ 

But they saw then that he had gone mad in the torment and 
darkness. For he heeded nothing to their talk, only babbled 
unendingly of that other who had shared his cell with him, babbled 
still as they thrust him out of the prison gates. 

‘What have you done with him? In the name of God tell 
me what you have done ?’ 

The head gaoler banged the gates. ‘No prisoner but your 
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idiot self has been released. Stay—one stout clown there was, 
sold as slave to a merchant from Kin or Ind.’ The man grinned, 
‘So get you after him thither if you will!’ 


VIII. 


It was spring. The roads were alive with a motley procession. 
ing—those roads that bestrode ’twixt sunrise and sunset the moun. 
tains of Armenia. Camel-trains with grain and fodder, trains of 
asses with wine and spices, trains of young ponies, half-wild, laden 
with hides and furs, driven by the yellow plainsmen of the north— 
they passed and counter-passed through the rugged defiles that 
guarded Sis. And amid them, tramping with staff and wallet 
into the east, went the mad knight Baisan Evid. 

A merchant from Kin or Ind with a new slave in his train! 
Some laughed; some cursed him and rode on; some picked up 
staves to beat him away from the gates of their encampments 
and then dropped the staves and grew quiet at sight of that look 
on his face. Merchants? Merchants innumerable. But stay; 
one such as he named had taken the roads to Baghdad... . 

Questioning no more, hirpling long leagues till his body recovered 
its strength again, the prisoner from the dungeons of Sis followed 
the merchant’s tracks. Storms of rain and sleet raged up from the 
plains; he tramped them unaware. To left and right towered 
the mountains, poising above him each freezing nightfall as if 
to fall and crush him while he slept; but his sleepings were few. 
Mountains? They would dissolve away as a mist and a spume, 
they and all the world of cruelty and shame, when once he had 
knelt beside Cartaphilus, pleaded with him, heard rise to the lips 
of the Forsaken that Name that would bring in splendour and 
flame the Second Advent. 

Wolves in packs ravened on the slopes beyond Lake Van. 
A terrified caravan of Basrah traders, barricaded from the beasts, 
saw the long figure, white-faced, black-wrapped, hatless, of one 
who came striding down a mountain path at sunset with score 
on score of wolves at his heels, snarling and whining. Heedless 
of either men or beasts, encampment or coming darkness, the 
man went by and vanished into the eastern night, as one trader 
long afterwards told to Nerses of Alarlu. ‘Some thought him 4 
mountain devil, but I saw his face, young and white and sealed 
with the madness of God, and knew he had come unharmed through 
the wolf valley because he walked both unfearing and unseeing.’ 
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So, through that hasting spring of shining days and aurulent 
night, set with stars that he might not stumble, Baisan Evid crossed 
the wild lands, unharmed, unquestioned, up through Erzerum, into 
the country of the Comani where league on league lay the cobalt 
deserts, overhung by blood-red suns, haunted by the foul avigi- 
birds. Still the merchant eluded his pursuit; still, where others 
failed or perished he pressed forward, crowned and guarded in 
the garment of his purpose. Bandits besieged the city of Mosul ; 
he walked through their ambushments unharmed and undetected, 
the first stranger from the outside world since the siege had 
begun... . So they told him, the Mosul innkeepers, staring at 
him askance. But he found they lied or had been misinformed— 
one other had come from the west, a prison-exile who had gone 
on towards Baghdad. A little Christian trader told him this, 
two days after his coming to Mosul, peering fearfully to left and 
right the while. 

‘I myself was told of him but an hour ago. They say—but 
I do not know—they say it was the Wandering Jew himself! ’ 

Cartaphilus again! How had he freed himself from slavery ? 
But that question could abide Baghdad. Ragged, shoeless, 
unlingering, Evid took the southern road to the city of the Caliphs, 
and a little Christian crowd gathered at that southern gate and 
stared and gestured after him. 


IX. 


The Golden City of the River rose before his eyes, its minarets 
blinding blue, mosaic-ed with Koranic texts, dazzling in the hot 
sunshine. High in air, as though hung from the fabled gardens 
of that mythic Babylon that mouldered in dust and legend beyond 
the river, uprose palace and tower and citadel. And Evid stood 
and looked at the city, says Nerses, with wonder for its fairness 
and foulness. For at the great gate men hung dripping from 
brazen hooks set in the walls, crying in day-old torments. So 
were the city’s malefactors executed. And something rose hot 
and stinging in the heart of the lost, mad knight. For a moment, 
in the hearing of those agonised moans, his quest blurred and 
shrivelled like a mirage-picture, his lips opened to cry the people 
of the earth themselves to end this shame and horror. And then 
his head drooped, he went by with hasting step and averted face. 
God’s messenger to the Forsaken—how dared he delay fulfilment 
of that search that would end all misery for ever ? 
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In a little Nestorian church, half-hidden in the stews of the 
slave-quarters, he questioned a sleepy, heat-lazy priest. 

‘An escaped Armenian slave? And why come here? Is he 
the Wandering Jew himself?’ added the priest, in jest. 

And then, observing better the white haggard face and mien 
of his questioner, something of the lazy indifference left the priest’s 
eyes. He quailed and shivered strangely. 

‘ You have followed this brother of yours from far ?’ he asked. 

‘I follow him to the ends of Ind if need be,’ answered Evid, 
and turned and left that place and spent a day in swift searchings 
from bazaar to bazaar, in the slave-crowds that jostled with the 
coming of evening, in the camel-trains that swung, bell-ringing, 
across the bridges to the deserts of Arabia. And suddenly he 
heard a voice cry his name: 

‘Evid! O Evid!’ 

It came from a passing litter, negro-guarded. A hand had 
thrust aside the curtains. Evid raised his head and looked into 
the eyes of Miriam. 

Haunted eyes of fear lighted by an impossible hope she bent 
upon him, and he understood. She, the slave-gift of Haithon, 
was being carried to the Caliph’s palace at last. . . . Miriam, once 
closer to him than breathing, Miriam of the shining body and 
sad-glad soul—— 

He sprang forward with upraised hand, and a black eunuch 
cowered aside. Then the hand dropped. What part had he with 
love or hate ?—he, whose Message to the Wanderer would bring 
the Christ in the flame and thunder of his Second Coming. 

Unheeding the cry that followed him he plunged with averted 
head into the evening throngs. That night he slept in a hut on 
Tigris’ bank, and at dawn resumed his searchings. ... And, as 
once before, creeping up like a little wind mysteriously born, 
mysteriously ablow, he was aware of a drift and tangle of rumour 
of the one he sought. One—it was whispered Cartaphilus, the 
Wandering Jew himself—had passed through Baghdad, vanishing 
eastwards in flight to the haunted lands of Ind. 


X. 


And eastwards on that trackless pursuit followed Baisan Evid. 
Through an east that writhed in the travail of history, and writhing, 
shed great gouts of blood, he passed. Through Lur he passed as 
the olives ripened and smoke blackened all the northwards sky 
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from burning homesteads. The Yellow Raiders were there. And, 
wrapped in his quest, his spirit-eyes on the far lands of India to 
‘which the Wanderer had fled, Evid passed unharmed of beasts and 
men. For the wind came over his footprints, blotting out his 
tracks that none might pursue, and in desert wastes the birds 
brushed him with their wings, leading him to hidden wells. In 
Hyrcania it was summer and they dressed the vines, and up the 
long hill-slopes he saw the dark groves of olives stir in a restless 
beauty each nightfall as though spreading their cloaks for sleep. 
And he cut himself a fresh staff there, and passed, with winter 
and a cloud of rumour and surmise gathering and following 
behind... . 

So across the land that was not yet Baluchistan and into the 
Hindu Kush he passed, and in Nerses’ record vanishes from 
recognisable geography into a mythic mist of fabulous cities and 
races. Yet even in those faery lands the story of Cartaphilus 
drifted and whispered. And ever he fled the footsteps of the white 
dreamer who followed unfaltering. 

Autumn with a storm of rains, hot and steaming, swept over 
the paynim jungle-lands. The hills towered white and green, 
crowned with devil images, at night uplighted with strange fires. 
But they stayed him, neither fires nor devils, the deserts of 
Golconda or the haunted vales of Argania where dog-like men 
snarled from their mountain caves. And at length, in Serendib 
with its golden clangour of bells, he met with one whose tale 
ended his questionings and blazed a straight path before his feet. 
For this man, a wandering trader, a convert of some lost Nestorian 
mission, told how, far to the south in Mailapur, lay the tomb of 
St. Thomas, sleeping the coming of his Redeemer. And wild 
certainty blazed in the heart of Evid. To the refuge of that tomb 
had fled Cartaphilus. 


XI. 


It was nightfall, says Nerses, when he came to that mount in 
Mailapur and climbed through jungle paths. At the top the 
ruined mausoleum flashed its red granite walls in the dying light. 
Troops of little grey monkeys swung and called and were plain- 
tively uncomforted amid the trees. Far below, on the roads 
between the villages, the humped cattle went to and fro and stopped 
to graze; and the still smoke rose from distant hearths. And 
Evid climbed and knelt at last in the shadow of the ruined structure 
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whereneath awaited the coming of his Master that Doubter whom 
the Kshatriya slew at prayer. 

A crumbling ruin in the dying light, deserted, a tenebrous 
place. The upward paths, long lost to human feet, were choked 
and faint. Here, centuries before, the Message had sprouted from 
an alien seed, waxed and flowered in the blood of the martyred 
Doubter, scenting the wilderness. And time and the green paynim 
gods had strangled and smothered that flower, piling its memory 
away below a green canopy of jungle. 

So yet, the world over, might pass and vanish the Message, 
The years and birth and death and savagery: Reality. Carta. 
philus ?—who was this pitiful dream he had sought? Who the 
Christ Himself but a madman’s dream ? 

And then, in that moment of frozen doubt under the ruined 
mausoleum of the great Doubter, some impulse upraised for him 
his head. And he leapt to his feet, staring across the brow of the 
hill. 

For not he alone had stood in the shadow of the ruin. Across 
the slopes, cloaked, bent of head, went a Figure, northwards. 
And as Evid stared, heart-wrung, unmoving, the night gathered 
and blinded the still land with darkness. 


XII. 


He lay all that night in a stupor of mingled despair and hope 
under the mastaba of the doubting saint. Beasts crept snuffling 
up the slopes in the moonlight, one coming so close that its hot 
breath blew upon him. But there were other beasts that he lay 
and fought the while the night went on and the stars grew white, 
and far in the villages of Mailapur the cocks began to crow. 

Not to him had been given the glory of winning that wandering 
Figure from his age-old denial. How indeed might a man become 
God’s Huntsman of the Wanderer but that he himself was Christ- 
like? The Christ—and Baisan Evid ! 

Yet at dawn, with a strange serenity come upon him at last, he 
arose, slowly, and went north in the footsteps of that shadowy 
Figure. But no longer did he pass across the Hindu lands as the 
Baisan Evid of the southwards journey. As through the eyes of 
a wondering child he saw the coming of winter in the wild Golconda 
country. As a child, wide-eyed and questioning, he climbed the 
hills and entered the paynim temples he had shunned with horror. 
And he tarried long hours in the brown hut-villages of the Deccan, 
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helping the peasants at their toil in the fields, comforting the old, 
stumbling with slow and bleeding steps in that Path of Life that 
a greater than the Buddha had shown. 

Nearly twelve months after his first crossing the white-capped 
Roof of the World he saw it tower in the sky again. Spring was 
there again and the snows flooding in thaw the desert lands below. 
He joined with a caravan of yellow folk from the far land of Kin, 
traders in silk and porcelain, going homewards with laden oxen. 
And with them he fought and toiled up the narrow mountain 
corridors, gasping in the thin, dry air. By ledge and ravine, by 
razor-edged escarpment dizzily poised above the pleasant lowlands, 
they passed. The beasts laired; Evid helped to drag them from 
tar and snowdrift. The yellow men would have turned back ; 
but they looked in the face of the serene, white saint who com- 
panioned them and pressed on. Till at last, beyond the ultimate 
pass, where a great monastery crowned the unmelting snows, 
Evid turned and left them. They wept at parting with him, and 
the beasts of the oxen-team gazed up with troubled eyes and 
nuzzled at the hand that caressed them in farewell. 

He sought a night’s shelter at the gates of the great paynim 
monastery. The abbot, shrivelled and bird-like and ancient, 
peered at him with quick, appraising eyes. 

‘The ways are many,’ he droned in an old, thin voice. ‘ And 
the Christ’s is one. But what road is yours—you, his Denier ?’ 

Evid looked at him in gentle wonder. ‘What road? Who 
then am I, old man?’ 

‘Have we not heard of your journeyings in Ind? Who has 
not heard of you, that Joseph of Armenia, Cartaphilus, whom the 
Christians call the Wandering Jew ?’ 


XIII. 


Himself the Wanderer! He had smiled at that surmise of 
the old abbot’s, Nerses tells, and betaken himself to the cell 
allotted him and next morning to the trackless ways into the 
sunset. Himself the Wanderer !—he, God’s Huntsman, Christ’s 
follower—— 

And then, for the second time, he fell into an agony of doubt. 
But now there was terror in that doubt as well as despair. Who 
was the Wanderer ? 

The screaming eagles cried the question from their eyries above 
the dark granitic gorges. The rainstorms whispered it, sheeting 
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westwards in his tracks. Who was the Wanderer ?—Cartaphilus 
or——? 

Through Luristan, with the coming of that summer, passed a 
wild figure, bearded to the waist, hatless, shoeless, a preacher, a 
dervish. Yet, when the multitudes gathered round him he voiced 
no hope or fear and preached no creed but that men must seek 
out the Wanderer. ... And in desert camp and Persian town, 
throughout the length and breadth of that land so long the home 
of Muslim heresy, the whisper of his message went to and fro, 
his words acquiring a mystic significance and power. For it was 
believed that he spoke of himself... . 

In Yezd the governor, urged to the act by the alarmed mullahs, 
sent to arrest him. But the dervish, without following or farewell, 
had again vanished westwards, into the deserts of Mesopotamia. 


XIV. 


The Golden City of the River rose before his eyes, its minarets 
blinding blue, mosaic-ed with Koranic texts, dazzling in the hot 
sunshine. High in air, as though hung from the fabled gardens 
of that mythic Babylon that mouldered in dust and legend beyond 
the river, uprose palace and tower and citadel. And Evid stood 
and looked once more at the city, says Nerses, with wonder for 
its fairness and foulness. For at the great gate men hung dripping 
from brazen hooks set in the walls, crying in day-old torments. 
So were the city’s malefactors executed. 

Now, two of those criminals hung in a torment of which 
Nerses may not tell. And Evid saw that they were a man and 
a woman. Even as he looked the woman stretched out her arms 
to the man, and then fell back dead. Her hair fell aside from 
her face. 

And it was the face of Miriam, the lost love of Baisan Evid in 
far-off Sis. 

And something rose hot and stinging in the heart of the lost, 
mad knight. His quest blurred and shrivelled like a mirage- 
picture. Wrath white and terrible poured from his lips as he 
stood under the great gate, his arms outstretched in denunciation 
of the Golden City, crying the people of that city themselves to 
end this shame and horror. Crowds gathered about him, deeper 
and deeper, a multitude of men whose cry was presently added to 
his, till the sound of it echoed across the city, a threatening roar, 
to the walls of the Citadel. 
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They brought out the Janissaries to end the riot that threatened 
an uprising. Again and again the soldiers rode against the defiant 
throngs, till at last these broke and scattered and fled. But the 
gate guard lay dead; from hook and beam and pointed stake 
the criminals hung silent and at peace, justice baulked of their 
torments—slain or saved as the white dervish in his criminal mercy 
had directed. He himself at last was beaten to the ground, dis- 
covered living, and dragged at a horse’s tail to the prison pits 
below the Citadel... . 

He woke there long hours afterwards. The dungeon inmates 
near at hand heard him wake, heard the moan of involuntary 
agony that issued from his lips. Then a long silence fell. But 
in that stifling darkness memories stirred and flared and flashed 
through the mind of Baisan Evid, and he bowed a shamed, bloody 
head. The Wanderer whose quest he had undertaken and for- 
gone—never for him now to achieve that salvation of earth’s 
agonies he had dreamt, never for him to see face to face that 
Forsaken whose footsteps he had followed half across the earth 
and returning again—— 

What was that ? 

A mere sigh in the darkness. But he knew it again. He 
knew it! He started upright, swaying, dying, praying to live— 
if but a moment. His stiffening lips strove into speech. 

‘It is you, it is you! Leave me not again! I have followed 
you so long——’ 

And then it seemed to Evid as he tottered and fell that a voice, 
distant as the stars, closer than his own faltering heart-beats, 
sweet as the cry of bugles, spoke to him, and, as once before, a 
hand was laid upon his forehead. 

‘I will not leave you.’ 

And then light fell on Baisan Evid. Clear and wondering and 
awed his voice rang through the Citadel cells of Baghdad in that 
last cry that another prisoner and priest heard and remembered 
and heard cry, undying still, through all the years of his life. 

*,.. Oh, blind that I have been! Cartaphilus He who 
wanders the earth unresting? Ah, no! ... Master, itis Thou!’ 
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SOPHIA AND ANNE: 
THE DAUGHTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY MARGARET H. WATT. 


THESE two gentle ladies stand in the background of the lives of 
Scott and Lockhart, illustrious and eminent men; but it is not 
because they are unimportant in those lives that to us they are 
dim figures, vaguely recalled to mind, Sophia as the wife of Lock- 
hart, Scott’s biographer, and Anne as the original of Alice Lee in 
Woodstock, which nobody now reads. 

‘Anne is ill this morning. May God help us! If it should 
prove serious ... where am I to find courage or comfort?” 
Sir Walter writes in his Journal, in the black days of January, 
1826. Anne continued to support her father to the end; and 
when Sophia died, just as the Biography appeared, to bring fame 
to her husband, Lockhart says that his only object in writing it 
was to please his wife, ‘ and since she is dead, I consider the whole 
affair with the most consummate quiescence.’ 

Lockhart told his own sister two days after Sophia’s death that 
he found some consolation in the thought that ‘ hers was perhaps 
as happy a life as is often granted to human creature.’ There is, 
of course, a touch of bitterness here, and yet, as far as intimate 
happiness can be summed up and estimated by the outside world, 
it would seem as if this were true, that Sophia had, after all, 
enjoyed a tolerable share of it in her short life, and certainly more 
than fell to the lot of Anne. 

Much of what is written about Scott is concentrated on his 
last years of misfortune, struggle and failing powers, based on the 
Journal, his own record of this period, and on Lockhart’s Life 
written when all these circumstances were most recent. It is easy 
to forget the long, peaceful years of prosperity, almost exactly 
covering the first quarter of the century, when Scott’s four children 
were growing up, when fame and fortune were increasing with 
congenial occupation, and as yet no troubles had come to break 
the happily widening circle. No children could have had a more 
delightful youth. They seem to have been little affected by their 
father’s celebrity, except on the occasion when Walter, the eldest 
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boy, was not unnaturally called the Lady of the Lake at school ; 
and all unconsciously the advantages of his success surrounded 
them in ways of ease and comfort, early acquaintance with good 
company and training in the exercise of hospitality. From the 
time they ceased to be infants their father gave them a great deal 
of his attention. Poor Lady Scott, who is destined even in the 
shades of memory to wear the label of a second choice, is generally 
only an adjunct in scenes of hospitality, but Lockhart calls her 
a ‘tender mother,’ and perhaps it is a sign of the happiness that 
is ordinary and common, like daily bread, that we hear no more 
of her relations with her children. 

In July 1806, when Sophia was nearly seven and Anne three 
years old, Scott writes to a friend from Ashiestiel : 


‘Here we live all the summer like little kings, and only wish 
that you could take a scamper with me over the hills in the morn- 
ing, and return to a clean tablecloth, a leg of forest mutton and 
a blazing hearth in the afternoon. ... Your little friend Sophia 
is grown a tall girl, and, I think, promises to be very clever, as 
she discovers uncommon acuteness of perception. We have, more- 
over, a little roundabout girl with large dark eyes, as brown, as 
good-humoured, and as lively as the mother that bore her, and 
of whom she is the most striking picture.’ 


The woods by Ashiestiel and Elibank are like fairyland even 
yet, in spring and autumn especially, and here Scott’s children 
must have revelled in their months of happy freedom, growing 
up to ‘ the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles,’ a haunting sound to other 
ears than those of a poet. In those early summers at Ashiestiel 
the little girls were set on ponies to ride with their father, and 
Sophia, being the elder, was often his companion on excursions 
through fords and over hill-tracks and mountain roads, as a train- 
ing in the fearlessness which he thought so essential a point of 
character. Lockhart gives a picture of the summer Sundays at 
Ashiestiel, when Scott would read prayers and the lessons for the 
day to his household, and then surrounded by dogs, children, and 
perhaps one or two able-bodied guests, with a picnic lunch in a 
basket, set out on foot for some favourite place, sometimes the 
ruined tower of Elibank. Here, sitting on the turf, he would talk 
to them, often telling the children stories from the Bible in much 
the same way as he would at other times entertain them with 
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tales from Scottish history, or legends of Border chivalry, romance 
and faery lore. 

In summer holidays in the country Scott made his elder son 
read Greek and Latin with him every day. The girls were never 
sent to school, for he ‘never allowed his girls to learn anything 
out of his own house.’ They had a friendly governess cailed Miss 
Miller, who lived many years with them, ‘having been chosen 
with far greater regard to her kind, good temper and excellent 
moral and religious principles than to the measure of her attain- 
ments in what are called fashionable accomplishments.’ But in- 
telligent children like the young Scotts would pick up a great deal 
of miscellaneous knowledge from the talk of the visitors whose 
company they were allowed to share, and the references to Scott’s 
family in the recently published Letter Book show that as they 
grew older they had many and varied acquaintances. The ‘little 
friend Sophia’ becomes the ‘ young friend,’ and later, in a com- 
pliment from Wordsworth, ‘ your delightful daughter, now Mrs, 
Lockhart.’ Great ladies like Lady Abercorn and Lady Louisa 
Stewart send messages, there are greetings from Southey and Miss 
Edgeworth, an intelligent and enquiring young American writes 
with sentiment of his walk with Mrs. Scott and the girls to the 
Mushroom Park and confesses to having cut off and kept as a 
souvenir a piece of Lady Anne’s sash. Anne was given this cour- 
tesy title at home because of an artless wish she expressed one 
day, as a child, that she was called Lady Anne Scott, like her 
namesake, the Duke of Buccleuch’s daughter. 

There would still be much company, and still the same intimate, 
affectionate family life in the house in Castle Street at the times 
when the sittings of the Court obliged Scott to be in Edinburgh. 
He would have less time to give to his children, but ‘like their 
playmates Camp and the greyhounds they had at all times access 
to his study.’ The dogs at least came back from Ashiestiel and 
Abbotsford to share the more restricted life in town when the 
other pets were left behind—the donkey whose death was announced 
so gently to ‘little Anne,’ the peacock who came to console her 
for his loss, the little pig who showed such touching devotion to 
Scott at a later day. 

‘You must never come to Abbotsford when any of the dogs 
die,’ Sophia once said to a visitor there, ‘ for there is a sad weeping 
among us all.’ 

Every lover of the Biography knows the famous description 
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of the burial of Camp, the bull-terrier, in the backgreen (as the 
children would have called it) of the house in Castle Street—one 
of the scenes where Lockhart seems to draw aside a curtain and 











































0 
be let us catch a glimpse of this family circle, shining in the light 
ing of his own emotion or memory. We can see them standing round 
iss the grave, moonlight falling on the backs of the tall houses round 
en them and the tears running down the children’s cheeks as their 
nt father, with the saddest expression that Sophia had ever seen him 
in- wear, smoothed down the turf over the remains of his ‘dear old 
in- friend.’ 
aal In the summer of 1810, when Sophia was nearly eleven, she 
We was honoured by being taken on a journey to the Hebrides with 
t’s her parents, travelling in their own carriage. Alone of the children 
ey she was chosen to go with Papa and Mamma, and she can scarcely 
tle have agreed in her heart with her father’s description of her as 
m- ‘quite a little doll whom we could fling to sleep in any corner. 
Ts. She was no inconvenience to us,’ he adds, ‘while I hope she 
isa acquired some degree of taste for the beauties of nature.’ 
iss It was the year of the publication of the Lady of the Lake when 
tes Scott was enjoying the freshness of his first crop of laurels. But 
he Sophia told somebody a little later that she had not read the 
a poem: ‘Papa says there’s nothing so bad for young people as 
ur- reading bad poetry.’ 
ne Five years later, when Sophia was growing into a ‘ great girl’ 
ver she went on an even more exciting journey, with her parents to 
London. They went by sea, narrowly escaping misadventure by 
te, the way, and sailing up the Thames, Sophia had her first view of 
es the place where the greater part of her engrossing married life 
oh. was to be spent, where her eldest child and she herself, later, were 
eir to die and be buried. They were all at home in Edinburgh again 
ess before the news of Waterloo came and the secret of the Great 
nd Unknown was beginning to be very much of an open secret although 
the only Waverley and Guy Mannering had appeared as yet. The 
ved ‘Highland Lady’ in her contemporary Recollections says about 
her this time that 
to ‘People began to feel that these works could come but from 
one author, particularly as a few acres began to be added to the 
gs recent purchase of the old Tower of Abbotsford, and Mrs. Scott 
ing set up a carriage, a barouche-landau, built in London, which from 
the time she got it, she was seldom out of.’ 
The first two decades of the nineteenth century must have 
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brought with them as bewildering a sense of change as the corre- 
sponding years of the twentieth, and this must have been particu- 
larly the case among the well-to-do in Edinburgh where the whole 
centre of fashionable life had shifted within Scott’s lifetime from 
the Old Town to the New, after the draining of the basin of the 
Nor’ Loch between the two quarters. The classic squares and 
spacious streets had arisen, or were rising, on the northern side 
of the valley where the railway runs to-day, shining in all their 
new freshness, but with something still of the rawness and un- 
finish of a new neighbourhood. As yet there were few or none 
of the square gardens, unwary foot-passengers might stumble by 
night into pools of mud and water and the lofty drawing-room 
windows of the fine houses looked out very often on untidy greens 
where linen lay bleaching and lines of flapping underclothes hung 
out to dry. 

The older generation of ladies who had ruled over the Old 
Town Assemblies, with all the autocracy of a Lady Jersey or a 
Lady Cowper in another sphere, had had their day and vanished ; 
the new Assembly Rooms in George Street had been built, and 
about the year 1818, when Sophia Scott was going out in Edin- 
burgh society, six public assemblies were held in the course of the 
winter. But the Highland Lady, who was two years older than 
Sophia and thus her social contemporary, says that these assem- 
blies were not well attended. The price of a ticket was but five 
shillings. ‘ Edinburgh did not afford much public amusement,’ she 
tells us, ‘a stray concert now and then.’ In the winter of 1817-18 
the quadrille was the outstanding novelty; it was only a very 
short time later that the ‘ valse’ finally conquered all prejudice 
and dancing became no longer an affair of ‘ standing-up’ as in 
Miss Austen’s day. But public amusement can hardly have been 
needed in a society where there seems to have been so much private 
entertaining and visiting of a formal and informal kind; and in 
no circle can there have been less need of it than in the Scotts’. 

‘My black-eyed lassie is dancing away merrily, and, I believe, 
generally thought handsome,’ Sir Walter writes of his ‘ Lady Anne’ 
in the spring of 1824, ‘ but her hour, if it ever comes, is not come 
yet.’ 

Sophia’s hour had already come, as Lockhart tells us, with such 
perfect reticence. Their engagement he mentions in parenthesis: 
‘it having been ere this time arranged that I should marry his 
eldest daughter in the course of the spring’; and the marriage 
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in his chronicle of Scott’s doings in the month of April, 1820: 
‘on the 29th of that month he gave me the hand of his daughter 
Sophia.’ 

'N ow that time enough has passed to fix these lovers like statues 
on pedestals in the temple of fame, it is permissible to wish that 
we knew a little more of the courtship than Lockhart’s natural 
reserve and good taste could permit, that we might hear some 
details about the early meetings, the first attraction, the growth 
of understanding between these people who were in so many ways 
complementary one of another. 

In Andrew Lang’s Life of Lockhart, mention is made of a prim 
little note written by Sophia without Papa’s knowledge, but from 
all the evidence Sophia was the type of Scotswoman—a distinctive, 
fine type—of silent, inherent goodness, and Lockhart was not the 
man to make literary copy out of his love-affairs. One of his 
clearest, brightest pictures, however, of the Scotts’ home life is 
the description of his own first visit to Abbotsford in October, 
1818. When he made it, it must have been a vivid picture in his 
own mind, shining with the morning light of youth and happiness 
and expectation upon it. 

‘We found him (Sir Walter) walking near the house in the 
company of five or six young people, and his friends Lord Melville 
and Sir Adam Fergusson.’ Large parties of old and young together 
would frequently set out on walks, drives and rides from Abbots- 
ford, and on this occasion, when they came back to the house 
their number was increased by the addition of friends from the 
neighbourhood, making a larger company than Lockhart would 
have ‘ fancied to be at all compatible with the existing accommo- 
dations of the place.’ The evening meal was a very merry one: 
‘the champagne circulated nimbly, and I never was present at a 
gayer dinner.’ After the ladies had gone, wit continued to sparkle 
and toasts went round till ‘the autumnal moon was streaming in 
upon us so brightly as to dim the candles.’ When the whole party 
had climbed the Tower to enjoy the matchless outlook over the 
Tweed valley by moonlight, they all assembled in the new dining- 
room which was still in the hands of the workmen, the carpenters’ 
work yet unfinished, the piper played reels, and old and young 
danced till they were weary. Finally Lord Melville ‘ proposed a 
bumper, with all the honours, to the Roof-tree . . . such was the 
handsel (for Scott protested against its being considered as the 
house-heating)—of the new Abbotsford.’ It was the handsel of 
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another, and more fortunate beginning as well, the connection 
with Lockhart himself. 


‘To me, as it seems neither of my sons have a strong literary 
turn, the society of a son-in-law possessed of learning and talent 
must be a very great acquisition,’ Scott writes a few weeks after 
the wedding, in one of his light-hearted letters to his friend Morritt, 
To another friend, giving a list of Lockhart’s good qualities, he 
describes him as ‘a beautiful poet and a fine draughtsman.’ 

In his Life of Lockhart Lang reproduces a crayon sketch by him 
of Sophia as a young woman, sitting at the harp to which she 
used to sing the Scotch songs that delighted her father. She wears 
the low-necked, short-waisted gown of the period, with her light 
hair dressed high and trimmed with beads or pearls. She is not 
exactly pretty, and the figure which the narrow dress displays is 
plump and very well-rounded. She stoops slightly towards the 
harp, one hand and arm stretched out, the face turned fully towards 
the shoulder in a conventional yet attractive pose. The interest 
and charm of the portrait are all in the expression. ‘ Of all the 
race,’ Lockhart says, ‘she most resembled her father in counten- 
ance, in temper and in manners.’ Elsewhere he speaks of Scott’s 
‘angelic sweetness of heart and temper.’ The resemblance can 
clearly be traced in the overhanging brow and deep-set eyes with 
their look of benevolence, sincerity and thought. Otherwise the 
face is naturally less rugged. There is no evidence that Sophia 
was definitely the model for any of Scott’s characters in the way 
that Anne sat for Alice Lee; but all we learn of her later life, 
her devotion to her family, her steadiness under affliction, her 
gentleness and patience in her last long illness, makes it at least 
permissible to suggest that she may belong to the type of simple, 
faithful, sensible Scotswoman whom Scott has immortalized in 
Jeanie Deans. Her marriage was one of complete happiness, and 
long after Sophia’s death Lockhart told the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton that when he was in an irritable, impatient mood his wife 
had a habit of checking his sharp speech by putting her hands 
over his mouth. 

‘ Angelic sweetness of heart and temper’ is never claimed for 
Lockhart, though he must have been fascinating enough when 
he first came to Abbotsford, with his handsome looks—later, in 
London, he was compared in this respect with Byron—and his 
reputation as slashing reviewer and brilliant young man of letters. 
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There would be in him too at this time, provincial though he was, 
a touch of the extravagance of the man of fashion, essential to any 
young man who would cut a figure in the days of the Regency. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has a story of having seen Lockhart 
entertaining five friends at dinner waited on by six negroes. He 
called him a ‘ mischievous young Oxford puppy.’ And behind all 
this, hidden under Lockhart’s clear, reasoning intellect, his sharp 
wit and penetration, his logical mind, his gift for pen and pencil 
satire, was the most sensitive heart capable of the strongest and 
most enduring attachments. Without pretence or pose, he must 
really have been something of that kind of hero who appears from 
time to time in romantic fiction, black-browed, cold and stern to 
all the world save the few persons who stir his affections. In his 
obituary notice in The Times, long afterwards, his friends Lady 
Eastlake and Dean Milman wrote of him: 


‘It was characteristic of Lockhart’s peculiar individuality that 
wherever he was at all known, whether by man or woman, by 
poet, or man of business or man of the world, he touched the 
hidden chord of romance in all.’ 


For the first few years of their married life Fortune continued 
to shower almost every gift on the Lockharts. Their summers 
were spent at Chiefswood, the cottage near Abbotsford settled on 
Sophia by her father, where they were near enough to Abbotsford 
to enjoy the society there, and far enough removed to preserve 
a certain independence. Here they themselves entertained in a 
modest way, with their table spread under the trees of a summer 
evening when their own friends or the party from the big house 
were too numerous for their small rooms. But their golden age 
was a very short one; it was not long before a small cloud came 
up over their horizon, in respect of anxiety about their child’s 
health. John Hugh, born in 1821, seems to have been a normal 
healthy infant showing no signs of delicacy at first. Lockhart’s 
letters are full of references to him—he gains weight, he creeps, 
he goes on all fours, like the dogs. But he had begun to show 
symptoms of his fatal spinal disease by the end of 1825 when the 
move to London took place and Lockhart became Editor of the 
Quarterly Review. 

‘O my God, that poor delicate child!’ [Scott writes in his 


Journal on December 2nd.] ‘So clever, so animated, yet holding 
by this earth with so fearfully slight a tenure! Never out of his 
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mother’s thoughts, almost never out of his father’s arms, when 
he has but a single moment to give to anything.’ 


The dark morning in December, ’25, when Sophia and her party 
stole away from the house in Castle Street without farewells, marks 
the end of the ‘happy days of Abbotsford,’ and the end, too, of 
the Lockharts’ own brightest days, though, for about a dozen 
years more, much remained to them. 


‘I have the less dread, or rather the less anxiety about the 
consequences of this migration, that I repose much confidence in 
Sophia’s tact and good sense.’ [So runs another entry in the 
Journal about this same time.] ‘ Her manners are good, and have 
the appearance of being perfectly natural. She is quite conscious 
of the limited range of her musical talents and never makes them 
common or produces them out of place—a rare virtue ; moreover 
she is proud enough, and will not be easily netted and patronised 
by any of that class of ladies who may be called Lion-providers 
for town and country. She is domestic besides, and will not be 
disposed to gad about. Then she seems an economist, and on 
£3,000, living quietly, there should be something to save.’ 


A letter from Sophia herself at the end of her first quarter in 
town shows her in this same réle of careful housewife: ‘ From the 
first I determined against a carriage till we see how we get on. 
We pay our household accounts every week, and I am proof against 
every temptation till I have the money in hand.’ 

Here, indeed, it looks as though the French mother was peep- 
ing through Sophia’s character rather than the all too liberal father 
she was said to resemble. She had always been important and 
interested over her housekeeping from the earliest days at Chiefs- 
wood, and at the beginning of 1826 her hands were certainly full. 
The Lockharts lived for a short time in Pall Mall before they 
finally settled in the Regent’s Park, and at this time, besides the 
regulation of her new household and the care of her delicate little 
boy, there was a new baby in prospect. The second child had 
died at birth, and in both former confinements Sophia had been 
very ill. 

In this same eventful spring of 1826 poor Lady Anne was 
involved in the ‘crisis of distress’ at Abbotsford, bearing the 
burden as Scott tells us ‘ gallantly and well.’ It wasin January 
that Scott ‘ came through cold roads to as cold news ’ and announced 
his bankruptcy in Edinburgh, and through the early months of 
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the year Anne was engrossed with the nursing of Lady Scott who 
died at Abbotsford in May. Anne was twenty-three that February 
and she had only seven years more of life before her, years of 
continual care and anxiety, of strong family affection, of good 
company with glimpses now and then into the great world, of 
foreign journeys which make the modern traveller exclaim in 
horror, of such difficulties with her own health and nerves as must 
have beset all Scott’s perceptive, short-lived family at times. 

Lockhart permits himself to use the word ‘ disappointments ’ 
in his brief but feeling account of Anne’s last days. Perhaps the 
intensive methods of modern biography will allow us some day 
to learn a little more about her. Did her sense of duty prompt 
some heroic renouncement, or did it, acting less directly, cause 
discouraged lovers to fall away as she grew tired, preoccupied, 
less attractive, and those ‘delicate occasions most interesting to 
young ladies’ which Lockhart hints at, became rarer and ceased 
to occur ? 

Anne seems always to have been the gayer and livelier of the 
two sisters, merrier, more prone to laughter; from all the evidence 
less steady, more excitable. She was her father’s ‘feeling and 
sprightly companion.’ Since she resembled her mother, we can 
imagine her with the round, smiling countenance and fine dark 
eyes that are seen in the miniature of Lady Scott in youth among 
the somewhat bewildering collection of curios at Abbotsford. 
‘Lady Anne’ with her good looks, her quenched gaiety, her devo- 
tion, her disappointments and her gallant bearing is one of the 
most attractive figures in the last chapter of Scott’s life. 


Come forth, old man—Thy daughter’s side 
Is now the fitting place for thee : 
When Time hath quell’d the oak’s bold pride, 
The youthful tendril yet may hide 
The ruins of the parent tree. 


This quotation stands at the head of the second chapter of Wood- 
stock, where the ruined old Cavalier Sir Harry Lee and his faithful 
daughter Alice are, in Scott’s words, ‘introduced to the reader.’ 
He was writing Woodstock in the early months of his bankruptcy 
while Lady Scott was dying, and the thought of his own depen- 
dence on Anne was plainly much in his mind. Lockhart refers 
to this, and in an interesting and significant passage speaks of 
the change which came over Anne’s character and demeanour as 
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‘exactly similar to that painted in poor Alice Lee.’ ‘A light 
joyous air,’ he says, ‘ with something of a humorous expression 
which seemed to be looking for amusement, had vanished before 
the touch of affliction, and a calm melancholy supplied its place, 
which seemed on the watch to administer comfort to others.’ 

In spite of her light, joyous air, and even before it vanished, 
there must have been intelligence or shrewdness in Anne, or Can- 
ning would not have thought it worth while to ‘sound her about 
Lockhart’s views,’ with regard to his appointment to the Quarterly 
Review, when she was visiting at Windermere in the summer of 
°25. In spite of cares and anxieties she was probably able to 
enjoy her social experiences in these later years. 

While they were still in mourning for Lady Scott, she went 
with her father to London, and then on to Paris where they saw 
all that was brilliant in the society of the Restoration. They 
dined twice at the British Embassy, where they were ‘ much pleased 
with Lord and Lady Granville’s kindness, though it was to be 
expected as our recommendations came from Windsor.’ But the 
really interesting point about Anne’s visit to France that autumn 
is the picture that may be made up from passages in Sir Walter's 
Journal of their journey home. If it be taken as a specimen of 
their standard and habits of foreign travel, and borne in mind in 
estimating what Anne must have gone through on the last desperate 
journey six years later, when Sir Walter was shattered in mind 
and body, it is hardly surprising that she was worn out beyond 
recovery after his death. 

This is the record of their journey in 1826. In gloomy November 
weather they left Paris at 7 a.m. and slept at Airaines, where, 
Scott says, ‘this being a forced march, we had bad lodgings, wet 
wood, uncomfortable supper, damp beds... . I never was colder 
in my life than when I waked with the sheets clinging round me 
like a shroud.’ With no temptation to linger at Airaines, they set 
off again at 6 a.m. next day, and reached Boulogne hoping to 
catch ‘the packet’ early next morning, but since this was not 
possible, they merely had supper there and pushed on to Calais, 
which they reached between 3 and 4 a.m. Arriving at this hour 
they had to put up with ‘two wretched brick-paved garrets, as 
cold and moist as those at Airaines.’ They were called at 4 a.m. 
and went on board. ‘The day was cold and raw, the wind and 
the tide surly and contrary, the passage slow, and Anne, contrary 
to her wont, excessively sick.’ Sir Walter does not tell us at what 
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hour they reached Dover; with some speculations about Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, he regrets that time and weather did not permit 
them to visit the ancient fortress Dover Castle. It is some com- 
fort to hear that they left Dover ‘ after a hot lunch.’ The Journal 
is again silent about their condition when they arrived in London 
at half-past three next morning. 

Probably Anne herself regarded these immense, and to our way 
of thinking, needless fatigues as some sort of act of God, as the 
necessary ills that travelling flesh was heir to, that high-principled 
daughters of distinguished energetic fathers must be prepared to 
encounter. Her sense of duty was profound and supporting, and 
Lockhart puts down her rapid decline after her father’s death to 
the loss of this stimulus and motive in her life. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century parental authority still shone with a 
very bright lustre, though perhaps with the earliest gleams of a 
sunset radiance. Even Sophia, married at twenty to a man unique 
among sons-in-law, while her mother was still in health and activity, 
could write to her husband: ‘I used to think I was both selfish 
and wrong in marrying you, but when I hear Papa talk of you, 
and see the comfort you are to him, dear Lockhart, I feel I can 
never be grateful enough to you.’ 

The influence Scott exerted over his family is not to be explained 
by mildly-surprised modern comments on parental authority. The 
explanation probably lies in the deep affection he inspired, in 
addition to the principles of duty to parents instilled into all well- 
brought-up young persons then. And it may be added that a 
sense of duty, combined with powers of endurance, is a quality 
not unknown even yet among Scotch spinsters of the class to 
which Anne Scott belonged ! 

During the last melancholy winter of travel in 1831-2, one of 
the brothers Walter or Charles was always at hand to share the 
responsibility of the charge with Anne. It is better not to let the 
imagination linger over the charge it must have been and the 
difficulties, endless to encounter, over painful realisations of failure, 
and struggles against dwindling powers, restraints and doctors’ 
restrictions. Worst of all journeys must have been the one from 
Rome in the spring of 32 when the invalid, in a fever to be at 
home again, insisted on travelling by night as well as by day, 
on pushing on from Nimeguen on the very morning after another 
stroke there. The Lockharts’ house in Regent’s Park must have 
been @ veritable haven to Anne when she saw it again, in spite 
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of the sadness that the winter had brought there too. In the 
previous December little John Hugh Lockhart had died. 

In June of the next year, nine months after Sir Walter’s death, 
Anne herself died in the Lockharts’ house. ‘ After a brief interval 
of disordered health,’ we are told, ‘she contracted a brain fever 
which carried her off abruptly.’ Nowadays the illness would prob- 
ably be called nervous breakdown caused by over-exertion and 
strain over a long period. 

The death of Anne caused extreme distress to Sophia. 


‘ Various circumstances have combined ’ [writes Lockhart] ‘ to 
make the blow really a shocking one to Sophia. She had never 
before been so stunned and shattered, for Johnnie’s death and her 
father’s were long expected. This was so sudden.’ 


But Sophia herself had not long to live. Barely four years 
later she too died untimely, of some lingering affection of the 
liver, borne ‘with all possible meekness and fortitude,’ leaving 
behind her the son Walter who, in years to come, was to fill the 
cup of Lockhart’s sorrows, and the daughter Charlotte who was to 
carry on the line. 
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JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
BY M. CLIVE HILDYARD. 


‘Wuo and what was this Lockhart ?’ writes Mr. Donald Carswell 
jn a recent review. He was the distinguished son of the Rev. 
John Lockhart, minister of the College Kirk in Glasgow—a witty 
and satirical young man—the editor of the Quarterly for twenty- 
seven years—Scott’s devoted son-in-law and biographer, and father 
of the beloved Hugh Littlejohn. 

He was a delicate child, sensitive and highly-strung, who went 
up to the university of Glasgow in 1805, when he was eleven years 
old. A childish illness left him partially deaf for life, a handicap 
which went far towards labelling his habitual reserve as taciturnity 
and coldness. 

In 1809 he entered Balliol on a Snell exhibition, proved himself 
a brilliant classical scholar, read French, Italian and Spanish, and 
took a First Class in 1813. 

After his four years at Oxford, some details of which he was 
to describe later in Reginald Dalton, Lockhart studied law in 
Edinburgh and was called to the Bar in 1816. But, fluent as he 
was with his pen, he was no ready speaker, and, for that reason, 
had little chance of promotion in his own profession. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which had been launched in April, 1817, offered him the 
outlet he wanted. To the first six numbers, which have been 
described as ‘dull and decent,’ he had contributed a series of 
articles on Greek Tragedy, some of the best he ever wrote. 
Blackwood, at this stage, having quarrelled with his editors, 
Pringle and Cleghorn, chose as his new assistants two young 
advocates, John Wilson (Christopher North) and John Gibson 
Lockhart, assuming himself then and always the official position 

of Editor. Both young men were full of adventurous ideas: 
Wilson was hot and impulsive, a mixture of eloquent sentiment 
and hasty violence; Lockhart, who was ten years younger, was 
quiet, witty, and satirical, with a keen observant eye which made 
his companions a little nervous of coming under his scrutiny. 

The result of the new Blackwood régime was the publication 
in the October number for 1817 of the ‘ Chaldee Manuscript,’ which, 
while pretending to be a translation from an ancient document, 
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was in reality a sharp satire against Constable, Jeffrey and others 
of the Whig party. It was written in Biblical language and divided 
into chapter and verse. Its main author is now proved to have 
been James Hogg. To him, it seems, may undoubtedly be ascribed 
the original conception of the ‘Manuscript’ and the first thirty- 
seven verses of Chapter One. The rest of the composition (some 
hundred and eighty verses in all) was the work of Wilson and 
Lockhart in proportions which cannot now be determined. Looked 
at to-day, the ‘ Chaldee Manuscript ’appears as a literary jeu d’esprit 
not likely to offend the susceptibilities of anyone who took it in 
the mood in which it was offered. To the society of its day, how- 
ever, it was full of indefensible personalities, and all Edinburgh 
was furious at its publication. In subsequent editions of the 
offending number the article was withdrawn and an apology for 
its appearance was printed in the November issue of the magazine, 

For Lockhart, unfortunately, its influence was never quite 
dispelled. He had described himself in one verse of the ‘ Manu- 
script’ as ‘the Scorpion which delighteth to sting the faces of 
men ’—and all future ‘ stings’ which appeared in Blackwood were 
put down without question, and often without justice, to his credit. 
Nor was the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’ the only offending article in 
the October number of the magazine. There also appeared for that 
month the first of a series of articles attacking Leigh Hunt and 
Keats in particular, under the general title of the ‘ Cockney School 
of Poetry.’ In these articles Lockhart (writing as ‘ Z ’) undoubtedly 
had a hand, but no particular passage can be assigned to his pen 
and he had no editorial responsibility. He wrote under numerous 
pseudonyms, but many of these were interchangeable and others 
represented a composite personality. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1819, appeared a review 
of ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk by Dr. Peter Morris of Pen- 
sharpe Hall, Aberystwyth.’ The book (its title a parody of Scott’s 
impressions of his Waterloo tour, Pawl’s Letters to his Kinsfolk) 
professed to be a series of letters from Edinburgh and Glasgow 
describing the state of society, education and religion, etc., in the 
two cities. The reviewer, Mordecai Mullion (another of Lockhart’s 
numerous pen-names), begins by stating that, strange -as it may 
appear, so unenterprising are the booksellers that not a single 
copy of the work is to be found in Edinburgh, for which reason 
he thinks it desirable to give lengthy extracts from it. More 
extracts were printed in the March number of the magazine, with 
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the result that the book was eagerly enquired for and excitement 
ran so high that the actual composition of ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ which 
up to this point had existed only in the fertile brain of the reviewer, 
was seriously considered. Lockhart accordingly set to work and 
‘Peter’s Letters’ was published by Blackwood in July, 1819, as 
a ‘second edition.’ There is a good deal of criticism that is valuable 
and sound in the ‘ Letters’ and an appreciation in particular of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge which shows Lockhart to be far ahead 
of his day in seeing the true merit of their work. Lockhart drew 
inimitable portraits of his contemporaries, and, as Andrew Lang 
points out, if Scott’s biography had never been written, Dr. Morris’s 
famous description of Abbotsford would have remained the locus 
classicus. 

Nevertheless, much of the criticism was obviously ironical and 
the Edinburgh Whigs came in for an ample share of ridicule. It 
was, therefore, not surprising, with Edinburgh suffering from the 
‘Chaldee Manuscript ’ and ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ and London from the 
articles on the Cockneys, that Blackwood’s Magazine came in for 
a good deal of abuse and was even designated ‘ Blackguard’s 
Magazine’ for a time. Unfortunately the editor of the London 
Magazine, John Scott, hit upon ‘Z’ as being the editor of Black- 
wood. In assuming ‘ Z’ and Peter Morris to be identical, he was 
not far from the truth, but Lockhart was never, at any time, 
editor. The attacks on him in the London Magazine culminated 
in a challenge from John Scott to deny that he was the editor 
of Blackwood, and the story of Lockhart’s quarrel with Scott and 
the subsequent duel fought between his friend Christie and Scott, in 
which the latter was mortally wounded, has been fully told elsewhere. 

Lockhart’s friendship with Sir Walter Scott had come about 
through his interest in German literature and his visit to Goethe 
at Weimar. Now, in the April of 1820, a month before the appear- 
ance of the first attack upon him, Lockhart had married Sophia, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Walter, who did his best to wean him 
from the dangerous personalities of Blackwood. 

For five more years, however, Lockhart continued to be a con- 
stant contributor to the magazine, at the same time writing his 
four novels, Valerius and Adam Blair in 1821, Reginald Dalton in 
1823, and Matthew Wald in 1824. In 1822 he edited Motteux’s 
translation of Don Quixote, adding an essay on the ‘Life and 
Writings of Cervantes,’ and in 1823 he published his Ancient 
Spanish Ballads. 
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Of Lockhart’s four novels Adam Blair stands out far above 
the rest and is well worth reprinting. It is a simple story of village 
life, describing the fall of a Scottish minister and his ultimate 
restoration to his profession. It has been justly praised (by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury) for the powerful handling of its main situation, 
and Henry James, in his monograph on Hawthorne, contrasts it 
favourably with The Scarlet Letter and stresses in particular the 
deep humanity of Lockhart. 

In 1825 Lockhart accepted Murray’s offer of the editorship ‘of 
the Quarterly, a post which he held for twenty-seven years. During 
his years of office he contributed over a hundred articles to the 
Quarterly, wrote his Life of Burns in 1828, the Life of Napoleon 
for the Family Library in 1829, and his Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott in 1837-8. 

‘ Reviewers,’ says Coleridge, anticipating Disraeli in ‘ Lothair,’ 
‘are usually people who would have been poets, historians, biogra- 
phers if they could; they have tried their talents at one or the 
other and have failed; therefore they turn critics.’ The work 
of Lockhart is in itself a refutation of this statement. Though 
no volume of original verse stands to his credit, yet his Spanish 
Ballads and his exquisite lyric, ‘When youthful faith has fled,’ 
contributed to the Scotsman by the Honourable Mrs. Norton in 
1863, prove him to have had high poetic qualities. As a biographer 
he stands in the first rank, and a survey of his contributions to 
Blackwood and the Quarterly shows him to have high claims also 
as a critic. 

However reckless he may have been in the old Blackwood days, 
Lockhart was punctual, courteous and considerate as Editor of 
the Quarterly. In 1851 he had asked Wilson to review the Memours 
of William Wordsworth by his nephew, the Canon of Westminster. 
Wilson’s remarks were so hostile that Lockhart thought that he could 
not be serious. When he learnt that he was in earnest, he replied : 


‘Since you are really serious, I must return your sheets, and 
I do so now (though most sorrowfully), in case you should possibly 
think of making some use of them in Maga. I certainly could never 
venture to produce such an article in the Quarterly Review. Were 
there no other obstacle, my kindness from the present William 
Wordsworth (who has always been a favourite with me) must 
be an insuperable one.’ 


On the actual editing of another man’s work Lockhart had 
sound and decided views as to the extent of an editor’s prerogative. 
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In October, 1826, when Murray was contemplating the publication 
of the Life and Letters of Byron, Lockhart sent him the following 


advice : 


‘You will have many delicate points to make up your mind 
upon: what I think you ought to do about Byron’s literary con- 
temporaries is to print in general whatever has no relation to 
moral character: there may be minor exceptions, but since you 
print his letters at all this surely should be your rule, and it would 
be very unfair to edit these MSS. upon the principle of pleasing 
those whose politics, etc., agree with your own rather than with 
the notions, however bad, of Lord B.’s own friends.... The 
Blasphemy of some of the sarcasms is another reason for cancelling 
them—and an unanswerable one. 

It is to be considered that in spite of fate these MSS. will be 
examined when you and all your friends are in the grave: let them 
who turn over the leaves and entertain the next generation with 
filling up your lacunae be compelled to do honour to the manner 
in which the task has been executed. Don’t let them have to say 
that you kept out abuse of Southey because he was one of your 
own authors. He himself, I am quite sure, will not care one single 
farthing what of this thing is or is not printed. In truth Byron’s 
own admissions both as to him and Wordsworth are quite sufficient 
to neutralise all the interpretation of them. As for yourself I 
should without hesitation draw the pen through everything compli- 
mentary—or at least I should make that rule. Your heirs will 
publish those eulogies, and then they will tell a hundred times the 
better that you have kept them out now. I don’t of course refer 
to the passages in which Lord Byron bears witness to your honour- 
able method of dealing as a Bookseller, but anything out of that 
line I should certainly, were I in your situation, suppress for the 
present—ir I did suppress any one word whatever of the letters as 
written by Lord B.’ 


On a similar subject, Lockhart wrote to Croker on May 26, 
1853, with reference to his review of Lord John Russell’s Memoirs 
of Moore : 


‘I have read some slips of Moore, and when I get a larger 
portion will send you a set with marginalia. Meantime, I think 
you speak rather too much, and not very consistently about an 
editor’s right to suppress. That cannot be doubtful. But for it, 
why an editor at all? On the other hand, there never can be a 
right to add to what is produced as the letter or diary of another. 
Moore’s diary was suggested by Byron’s; so was Scott's, 
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Besides many other views, Scott clearly, and indeed avowedly, 
considered himself as writing what would one day be published, 
In his will he distinctly directs what shall be done with the money 
that his executors shall obtain in respect of this and other manu- 
scripts. But he never could have considered himself as writing a 
diary that could be published in extenso during the life of any whom 
he cared for, or at least of any whom he had ever seen. Greatly 
feeling the responsibility imposed on me in selecting for publication 
within a few years after his death, I had the whole diary set into 
type, in order that I might obtain the advice throughout of his 
most intimate friend, Mr. Morritt, and another person who knew 
very little of him but a good deal of society, and all literary questions 
—Milman. Three copies were struck off, andI now have them all, 
and I have no doubt that in the course of time some heir of his 
will sell the complete diary for a larger sum than my book brought 
for the relief of his immediate representative, as succeeding to an 
overburdened estate; nor have I the least doubt that Sir Walter 
foresaw this also. Moore, it is plain, had money in view from 
first to last; but that money was to be realised, as respected his 
own wife and children, only through the medium of an editor. 
Trusting to such intervention, both diarists absolved themselves 
from any very strict watch over their pens—set down much which 
the whim, or very often the laziness of the hour, could alone account 
for. You knew both well; in everything else so dissimilar, they 
were both imbued with the deep political prejudices of provincial 
origin and connexion. Posterity will know that I at least en- 
deavoured to avoid the offending of Scott’s surviving contem- 
poraries, and you will not doubt that I had to spare Tories about 
as often as Whigs the castigation of diarising Malagrowther. The 
grand blame in Lord John’s case seems that he took little or no 
thought about the responsibility he had incurred, and lent his 
imprimatur with a levity which bespeaks, in fact, contempt for 
Moore. His aristocratic insolence is, I think, apparent all through 
his very small contributions to the book.’ 


Though as a critic Lockhart reveals an alert interest in all 
subjects under review, biography seems to have interested him 
most. In dealing with Scott’s Lives of Dryden and Swift, he recog- 
nises the originality of Dryden’s criticism and the value of his 
rejection of the ‘rules’; he takes up a generous and sympathetic 
attitude towards Swift, admits the violence of his satire but is 
just to the man himself—‘ Consider the facts of his life,’ he says, 
‘or read his inimitable letters, the best in our language, and you 
will do justice to the inborn manliness and steady benevolence of 
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Swift.’ On Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart is at his best. ‘ Never 
did any man,’ he says wittily, ‘ tell a story with such liveliness and 
fidelity, and yet contrive to leave so strong an impression that he 
did not himself understand it.’ 

In the fiction of his day Lockhart was deeply interested and 
was generous to any writer in whom he recognised the spark of 
genius. His estimate of Scott’s novels is sober and astute and on 
the whole little challenged by later critics. He rightly emphasised 
the superiority of Maturin over Monk Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
made a shrewd guess at the sex of ‘ Currer Bell,’ and admired Jane 
Eyre, though he missed the greatness of Wuthering Heights. 

In poetry his taste was wide. He admired Byron and Shelley, 
and appreciated still more the simplicity and strength of Words- 
worth. But of all his contemporaries, Coleridge made the greatest 
appeal by the sheer music of his verse. To Leigh Hunt he was 
obviously unfair, and his party bias against Keats and his irritation 
that the poet, knowing no Greek, should choose Greek legends as 
the subject of his verse, blinded him to the beauty of his odes. 

His famous review of Tennyson’s poems of 1832 (Quarterly 
Review, No. 97, April, 1832), though not worthy of his later years, 
was not undeserved, and the fact that almost every line with 
which the critic found fault was either omitted in future editions or 
re-written is itself a vindication of Lockhart’s judgment. 

Lockhart was perhaps the first critic to realise the kinship 
between Charles Lamb and the seventeenth-century writers, and his 
enthusiastic eulogy of William Cobbett is yet another instance of 
his critical penetration. 

Of the three writers with whose lives Lockhart was concerned, 
Cervantes, Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott, it is the humanity 
of each which he is at most pains to stress. He sees in Cervantes 
not an amused satirist but a man who had long reflected on the 
highest principles of humanity and who set out to express the 
noblest features of the national character of Spain. In his estimate 
of Burns there is no patronage. He does not view him as a ‘ lewd 
amazing peasant of genius,’ to use Henley’s phrase, nor does he 
apologise for his vices, as Burns’s previous biographers, Dr. Currie 
and Josiah Walker, had done; but to a fair and lucid narrative 
of his life he adds a frank admission of his frailties, and this with 
charity and not condescension, summing up the genius and character 

of the poet with a keen intellectual appreciation of the one and a 
very human understanding of the other. 
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of Burns, whom he had never seen or known, in recording the life 
of Scott, Lockhart was writing of one whom he knew intimately 
and for whom he had a strong affection. Nevertheless, his work 
is characterised throughout by temperate judgment and clear 
thinking, and his hero is not eulogised unduly nor are his faults 
and foibles minimised. 


‘I trusted to the substantial greatness and goodness of the 
character [he wrote to Haydon] and thought that I should only 
make it more effective in portraiture by keeping in the few specks, 
I despise with my heels the whole trickery of erecting an alabaster 
image, and calling that a Man.’ 


Lockhart’s Life is extraordinarily well-proportioned and, as has 
been said, ‘ full of facts without presenting an undigested appear- 
ance.’ Indeed, Lockhart handles his vast material in a masterly 
way. He had at his disposal an autobiographical fragment, copious 
letters, review articles, Scott’s own diary and the journals of 
intimate friends, besides his own close observation for a number 
of years. All this he has sifted and used in such a way that from 
whichever source he is drawing, the story of the life he is presenting 
unfolds itself with absolute lucidity and continuity. At the same 
time, he himself is the narrator, ever ready to take his share in 
the story and closely in touch with every detail. It was in its 
minute details, moreover, that Lockhart considered the chief 
interest of Scott’s history lay. When, at the request of Cadell, 
the publisher, he wrote an abridgment of his work in 1848, he 
did so with reluctance, as he tells us in the preface to that edition, 
being much more willing to have produced an enlarged edition, 
since, after the lapse of ten years, more copious use might have 
been made of his materials without offence or indecorum. Lock- 
hart’s method of writing biography was adversely criticised by 
Carlyle, who thought he had no ‘ very elevated ’ conception of his 
task; but no critic can deny that Lockhart, as he claims in the 
preface to the last volume of the Life, has ‘ accurately and faith- 
fully detailed ’ the ‘ shades and lights ’ of his principal character— 
the standard which he set for himself and which had been expressly 
approved by Scott. 

One other criticism perhaps should be dismissed. Though 
Lockhart seems to have taken throughout the Life the most char- 
itable view of the Ballantynes’ relationship with Scott—suggesting 
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that both brothers were unbusinesslike, but casting no aspersions 

on their moral character—all that he said met with severe criticism 
from the trustees of James Ballantyne, who, in 1838, published 
what they called a Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies 
contained in Mr. Lockhart’s Infe of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., respecting 
the Messrs. Ballantyne. 

In this pamphlet they did their best to prove that both John 
and James Ballantyne (James especially) were the victims of 
Scott’s ambition. The elder brother is portrayed as being particu- 
larly accurate and conscientious in all commercial relations between 
Scott and himself, almost over-scrupulous indeed, and the assertion 
is finally made that far from Scott’s owing the catastrophe of 1826 
to any mismanagement or misrepresentation on the part of James 
Ballantyne, he, James, was entirely ruined by Scott. 

Lockhart’s first instinct on the appearance of this pamphlet was 
to ignore it, but on being asked to prepare a second edition of 
the Life, he realised that for the honour of Sir Walter, he would 
be obliged to make some revision of his materials and authorities 
in order to refute some of the charges made against him. 

Rather than burden his pages with notes and cross-references, 
he decided to embody what he wished to say in a letter to Sir 
Adam Fergusson, a friend of Sir Walter’s since his boyhood, 
whose niece had married the poet’s second son, Charles. In this 
letter there can be no doubt that Lockhart makes good all that 
he had before expressed in his Memoirs. He was fully aware, 
moreover, of Scott’s own shortcomings in the matter. No man 
with Scott’s ideas of method and accuracy should have neglected 
the commercial relations, once entered into with the Ballantynes, 
as he did. Scott was undoubtedly to blame for trusting blindly 
where he had every reason to be on the alert. It was unfortunate 
that he quarrelled with Constable, who was the greatest publisher © 
of his day, and who, if Scott had allowed him, would have proved 
a more excellent financial guide than the Ballantynes. 

With regard to Lockhart’s criticism of the Waverley novels, 
one must remember that he is writing not merely as a critic but 
as an ‘ eye-witness ’ so to speak. Ten years of age on the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Lay,’ he was in his twentieth year when the announce- 
ment of ‘ Waverley ’ appeared in the Scots Magazine for February 1, 
1814. Professor W. P. Ker suggested that in dealing with the 
Waverley novels it might be prudent and more critical, rather than 
thinking of them as a whole, to take each book on its own merits 
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in a dry light. This is virtually what Lockhart does. He sets 
one novel over against the other, taking the first three as his touch- 
stone. These were for him the best, since they were the most 
directly and historically national. To Waverley itself he gives a 
higher place than most critics would ascribe to it to-day, but it 
must be remembered that Waverley was the first of the series, and 
had a much greater interest in its own day than it possesses now 
in comparison with some of the more brilliant of the novels which 
followed it. 

Waverley, with the two novels which immediately followed it, 
Guy Mannering (1815) and The Antiquary (1816), possessed for 
Lockhart ‘a kind of simple unsought charm’ which he did not 
consider any of the subsequent works of the series ever reached 
except in occasional passages. Though we may demur to this 
view, it must be admitted that in the first three novels Scott dis- 
covered three different kinds of novel—‘ the historical, the romantic- 
adventurous, and that of ordinary or almost wholly ordinary life’ ; 
and that he never exactly added a fourth kind to his inventions, 
though he varied them wonderfully within themselves. 

His eulogy of The Fortunes of Nigel (1822) is one of the finest 
examples of Lockhart’s criticism. 


‘Nigel was, I need not say [he writes], considered as ranking 
in the first class of Scott’s romances. Indeed as a historical por- 
traiture, his of James I stands forth pre-eminent, and almost 
alone ; nor, perhaps, in reperusing these novels deliberately as a 
series, does any one of them leave so complete an impression as 
the picture of an age. It is, in fact, the best commentary on the 
old English drama—hardly a single picturesque point of manners 
touched by Ben Jonson and his contemporaries but has been dove- 
tailed into this story, and all so easily and naturally, as to form 
the most striking contrast to the historical romances of authors 
who cram, as the schoolboys phrase it, and then set to work 
oppressed and bewildered with their crude and undigested burden.’ 


Some seventy years later came a striking modern endorsement 
of this criticism. 

‘Nothing [says Professor Saintsbury] that Scott ever did is 
better than the portrait of King James, which, in the absence of 
one from the hand of His Majesty’s actual subject for some dozen 
years, Mr. William Shakespeare, of New Place, Stratford, is prob- 
ably the most perfect thing of the kind that ever could have been 
or can be done.’ 
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Of Redgaunilet (June, 1824), which Hazlitt was ready to take 
with him into a wilderness, Lockhart takes a particularly sound 
view with which nearly all later critics are in sympathy. 


‘The re-introduction of the adventurous hero of 1745, in the 
dulness and dimness of advancing age, and fortunes hopelessly 
blighted—and the presenting him—with whose romantic portraiture 
at an earlier period historical truth had been so admirably blended 
—as the moving principle of events, not only entirely, but notori- 
ously imaginary—this was a rash experiment, and could not fail 
to suggest many disagreeable and disadvantageous comparisons ; 
yet, had there been no Waverley, I am persuaded the fallen and 
faded Ascanius of Redgauntlet would have been universally pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. About the secondary personages there 
could be little ground for controversy. What novel or drama has 
surpassed the grotesquely ludicrous, dashed with the profound 
pathos, of Peter Peebles—the most tragic of farces ?—or the still 
sadder merriment of that human shipwreck, Nantie Ewart ?—or 
Wandering Willie and his Tale ?—the wildest and most rueful of 
dreams told by such a person, and in such adialect. Of the young 
correspondents Darsie Latimer and Allan Fairford, and the Quakers 
of Mount Sharon, and indeed of numberless minor features in 
Redgaunilet, no one who has read the first volume of these memoirs 
will expect me to speak at length here. With posterity assuredly 
this novel will yield in interest to none of the series—for it contains 
perhaps more of the author’s personal experiences than any other 
of them, or even than all the rest put together.’ 


Lockhart’s final view of Scott’s work is as sound as Dryden’s 
eulogy of Shakespeare : 


*.. . this man had the wisdom—whether by the impulse of Nature 
or from reflection, I know not—to grapple boldly with the feelings 
of his countrymen.... His works are altogether the most 
remarkable phenomenon in this age of wonders—produced among 
a people, whose taste had been wellnigh weaned from all those 
ranges of feeling, on which their main inspiration and main power 
depend—they have of themselves been sufficient to create a more 
passionate return of faith and homage to those deserted elements 
of greatness, in all the better part of his countrymen. I consider 
him, and his countrymen should do so, as having been the sole 
saviour of all the richer and warmer spirit of literature in Scotland.’ 


Lockhart’s long tenure of office as editor of the Quarterly was 
no sinecure and to exacting duties were added heavy domestic 
sorrows which followed swiftly one upon the other. In October, 
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1831, Sir Walter set sail for his last voyage in the hope that it 
might restore his health. During his absence on December 15, 
1831, Hugh Littlejohn, Lockhart’s eldest son, the darling of his 
father and grandfather, was released from his long sufferings, It 
was a sorrow long expected but no less poignant when it came, 

In September, 1832, came the passing of Sir Walter, followed 
by the death of Anne Scott a year later. In the following year 
Lockhart was at the bedside of his old friend, William Blackwood, 
an appreciation of whom he wrote for Maga. Early in 1837 
came the death of his wife, Sophia, which deranged “all his hopes 
and plans of life.’ 

From 1848 onwards Lockhart was tormented with anxiety and 
sorrow at the conduct of his younger son Walter, who after the 
death of Scott’s own two sons and Hugh Littlejohn, was laird of 
Abbotsford as Walter Scott Lockhart. From all accounts he was 
an entirely irresponsible young man, the victim of vanity and 
extravagance. After much sorrow and an estrangement which was 
followed by a complete reconciliation between father and son, 
Walter died at Versailles on January 10, 1853. 

In little over a year Lockhart himself was to follow his son to 
the grave. His daughter Charlotte, who had married Mr. James 


Hope, was his solace until the end. Like Scott before him, Lock- 
hart went on a voyage to Rome in the hope of repairing his shattered 
health. Like Scott, too, he came home to Abbotsford to die, and 
was buried, by his own desire, in Dryburgh Abbey within hearing 
of the Tweed. 


‘Far remote was he from the usual conditions of genius—its 
simplicity, its foibles, and its follies. Lockhart had fought the 
whole battle of life, both within and without, and borne more than 
his share of sorrows. So acute, unsparing, and satirical was his 
intellect that, had Lockhart been endowed with that alone, he 
would have been the most brilliant but the most dangerous of 
men; but so strong, upright, and true were his moral qualities 
also that, had he been a dunce in attainment or a fool in wit, he 
must still have been recognised as an extraordinary man.... 
All knew how unsparing he was to morbid or sickly sentiment, but 
few could tell how tender to genuine feeling. All could see how he 
despised every species of vanity, pretension, or cant; but few 
had the opportunity of witnessing his unfailing homage to the 
humblest or even stupidest worth.’ } 

1 From The Times, December 9, 1854. 
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837 solvers. ‘The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
pes of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
and prizes. 
the 
| of DovsiE Acrostic No. 109. 
was 
and ‘Men are but children of a : 
was Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 
s0n, And full as craving too, and full as vain.’ 
1 to 1. ‘For here I leave my second i 
mes And the Forty-second Foot !’ 
ock- 
ered 2. ‘So like an arrow swift he flew 
and Shot by an strong ; 
ring So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song.’ 
= 3. ‘ Yes, weekly from Southampton, 
ats Great steamers, white and ae 
ie Go rolling down to 
, he 
s of 4. ‘And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder ———, 
ities That one small head could carry all he knew.’ 
;, he 
ee 5. ‘Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
but With stories told of many a feat, 
re How fairy Mab the junkets 
e 
aes 6. ‘Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and —— weather.’ 
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Rugs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page i in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give also 
his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or-even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 109 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CoRNHILL MaGazinz, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than September 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Answer TO No. 108. 
S word § 
M oonligh T 
I lk A 
T hor N 


H an D 
Y ddd 3B 


Prorm : Longfellow, The Village Blacksmith. 
Licuts : 

. Shakespeare, Macbeth, v, 7. 

. Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii, 1. 

. Burns, The Banks o’ Doon. 

. Herrick, His Noble Numbers. The Rose. 

. Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome. Horatius, 42. 

. Tennyson, Maud, part I, 17. 


Acrostic No. 107 (‘ Foot it featly ’), taken entirely from Shakespeare, did not 
present very much difficulty. The first two correct answers that were opened 
came from Miss D. E. de Vesian, Astell, Cheltenham, and Mr. James Bury, 
Church Road, Bracknell, Berks ; these two solvers will choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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